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PREFACE. 

This report deals with the period from April 1 , 1932 to 
March 31, 1933. 1 am indebted to the provincial Direc- 

tors of Public Instruction, wliose reports I have freely 
used in writing this review. 


G. ANDERSON, 
Educutio)ial (j ommissioner 
with the Government of India. 


Simla : 

The 10th October, 1934. 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IN 

1932-33 


/, — Gcne^ral Summary, 

This Report (1932-33) should be read in close connexion with 
the Quinquennial Review (1927-32) on Education in India, which 
was published a few months ago. 

2. In many respects the statistics and observations contained 
in the Review were pessimistic, especially with reference to the 
set-back in tiie quantitative advance oi educaiiion ; to ‘ wastage ' 
in primary schools, resulting as it does in disappointing pro- 
gress towards the attainment of literacy ; to an ill-advised 
objective in secondary schools, which accentuates the drift of 
unsuitable pupils towards Matriculation; to lack of co-ordination 
in educational activities. 

Many of these and other defects are deeply rooted in the past and 
cannot by any means be attributed solely to the shortcomings of 
those responsible for the charge of education in recent years ; 
but they have become the more pronounced owing to the very rapid, 
and otherwise commendable, expansion made during the early 
years of the present political regime, and also to financial and other 
complications which have intervened. 

3. The main causes of this depressing situation were attributed 
to political and communal unrest, to the serious economic crisis, 
to the hap-hazard manner in which retrenchment had been 
carried out, to the lack of control by provincial Governments 
over the educational activities of local authorities, to the failure 
of Governments to constitute a Superior Educational Service in 
place of the old Indian Educational Service, to deterioration in the 
inspectorate, to the absence of an authority which might have 
guided' and co-ordinated activities in the provinces. 

4. Notwithstanding these grave difficulties and complications, 
progress was made at any rate in certain directions. Many provin- 
cial authorities had begun at least to realise the disappointing re- 
sults of primary education and had taken steps to render it less in- 
effective ; efforts had been made in certain provinces to evolve a 
system of rural education, which would be in harmony with a rural 
environment and was calculated to improve the conditions of rural 
life ; an inspiring impetus had been given to the education of girls ; 
the children of the depressed classes were both seeking and receiving 
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admission t/o the ordinary schools in place of segregate and separate 
schools, which merely accentuate the stigma of isolation and exclu- 
sion ; the schools themselves were becoming happier and brighter 
places, as a result of improvements in physical training and the 
playing of games, of better-l<ept gardens and playing fields, of 
improved medical supervision. 

5. Many of the adverse circuiii stances, which were described in 
the Iteview, persisted in 1932-»5'j. 

The set-back in the quaiititai i ve adv'ance of education was even 
more pi'onouuced tlmii ever, as is vshown in the lollowing tables. 
Tor the purpose of comparison, tlie hgiiies foi* 1927-28 are placed 
iji parallel columns together with those ot 1932-3o. 

(j. / /I si, it at/ on, s . — A decrease of 2,445 in the number of institu- 
tions, taken by itsell, need not give cause for alarm; possibly the 
reverse. Pi*evioiis rc^ports have often alluded to tlie need of careful 
2 >laniiing in the distrihution of schools; this is now being attempted 
in many provinces. The large increase of 1,307 recognised institu- 
tions in Jiengnl, however, is of doubtful value, in view of llie 
urgent need of improving those i nst it utions which already exist. 

7. Pupils, — Tlic^ small increase of 80,995 ]>U]>ils in enrolment, 
however, wliicdi is in striking contrast with the large increase of 
017, 72() in 1927-28, gives ample cause for j)essimism. There 
was a large inc-rease of nearly 80,000 pu])ils in Jicnyal, while the 
increase of 23,398 in Pihuv is both surpiising and cueditahle. In 
the Panjah, however, there was a decrease of 37,797, Avhich is 
attributed to “ the present ec-oiiomic depression 



Table I . — Total number of institutions {boys and girls), 1932-33. 




• Aden figutt included wider Bombay in 1932 only. Boards of Secondary' and Intermediate Education are excluded. 



Table II . — Total number of pupiU [boys and girls), 1932-33. 



Aden figures included under Bombay in 1932 only. 

























<S. E.fpenditure . — Tlie financial depression has gathered in 
intensity; a decrease of nearly Rs. 140 lakhs in expenditure com- 
pares very unfavourably with an increase of Rs. 124 lakhs in 
1927-28. Indeed, the total expenditure of Rs. 25,78,75,868 on 
educaiion was less by Rs. 4,02,951 than it was in 1927-28. 

The fierce blast of financial retrenchment has now reached even 
the province of Madras, which records a decline of Rs. 86 lakhs 
in its educational expenditure, but every province with the excep- 
tiori of Delhi has suffered by retrenchment. 

Tlie main decline was one of Rs. 110 lakhs in Government 
(expenditure, while expenditure by local bodies decreased by Rs. 81 
lakhs. On the other hand, fee in(*ome increased by Rs. 7 lakhs. 

In everv provin(‘e, ther^^ was a reduciion in Government expendi- 
ture. In Tinrnia^ the reduciion was nearlv Rs. 80 lakhs; in Doin'haAf , 
it was 20J lakhs; in the United Prorinres, it was Rs. 18^ lakhs. 
One of the main causes of these leducilons was the imposition of 
a len per cenO ^ cut ’ in salaries and, in many cases, in grants, 
fki])i1al ex])enditu7’e was also reduced to a minimum. 

In ^^adras, the year was a period of financial stringency. 
Tlie ten ]ier cent, (uit in salaries was in force during the whole of 
Ihe A'eai*. Rc'onomies were effecled by the abolition of certain posts 
in (fovernmeni colleges and also of some of Ihe <'mi]ses of studies. 

. . . . The Goyernment Schools of r!ommer<‘e a1 Calicut and 
I’^izagapalam vere abolished, and Ihe Institute of Commerce, 
Madras, was ordered to be closed wilh effecd from 1st May, 1988. 
Tin* Govei'nment Scdiool of FiTigineering, Vizagapatam, was abolished 
and Ihe Riiboial inale Engineering (dasses were amalgamated with 

1h(» College of Engineering, Guindy Stipends and pay- 

numts of depuiaiion allowances 1o leachers under Iraining in the 
Ij.T., 11. Ed., and secondai'y training (lasses were disconlinued. 
while the rale of stipends to elementary grade teachers was also 
lednced 

In Jiofnhay. the year was marked by unprecedented string- 
ency. and a reduction in educational expenditure became inevit- 
able In Burma, "" financial stringency dominated educational 

activities. The educational system felt severely the gathering 
momentum of retreiuhnieuts initiated during ])reTious years and 
tlm ])rogressive deterioration of the financial resources of the pro- 
vince. The gross expenditure on education decreased from Rs. 211 
to Rs. 170 lakhs These excerpts are typical of the prevailing 
depression; every report without excepliou speaks of the rigours of 
retrenchment. 


' Madras, pages 1-2. 
® Bombay, page 8. 
•’’Burma, page 1. 






Table V . — Total expenditure on education by sources^ 1933, 
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9. On the other hand, discipline seems to have rig^hted itself 

after the storm and stress of the Civil Disobedience movement. In 
Bomhaif^ “ discipline has been vsatisfactory, althong*h there were 
a few eases of in8nl)ordiuation which may be reg^arded as the 
aftermath of the Civil Disobedience movement. (Tcnerallv speak- 
ing;*, school authorities have been alive to their res]>onsibilitie8 and 
dealt with vsucli cases with tact and firmness Similarly, 

discipline has heen satisfactory in almost all schools in the 
Punjab The position in Pemjal has also shown improvement: 

The condition at Chittag^ong* was much disturbed after the 
Pahartnli Institute outrag^e, and some students of Chittacrongf 
Oolleg’o were arrested .... The expulsion of one student and the 
rustication of another ultimately put an end to the evil. The 
g:eneral bodv of students behaved well and lovally co-operated 
with th^ authorities throufrhout the year.”^ Doually ideasing: is the 
report from Gujarat College, Ahnipdahad^ which had previously 
sufFered from serious indiscipline : The year has been one of 

))eaceful progress .... Daily attendance was verv satisfactory, 
and discipline was maintained at a hig-h level. In the Central 
Prorinrrs. disci]>line has heen g-enerallv sat isfactory. In a 
few schools, however, the managrem'^nts have failed to maintain 
nroper discipline, but, fortunate! such im'idents ; ro rare 
The renorts as a whole convev the yrleasant impression that the 
internal organisatimr and discl]>line of educational i nstitiiitions 
have heen much improved. 

10. In spite of this and crther improvements much of this 
renort will a])pear depressing*, especiallv in view of the lyigrh hones 
which were raised t^n vears ng*o: the onlv consolation is that 
the economic depression has heen world-wide, and that India has 
not heen by any means the gfreatest sufFerei* from its adverse efFects. 

On the othei* hand, manv provincial reiiorts reveal an earnest 
determination to grapple with grave educational prohlems; thev 
provide far more stimulating* rending* than did those of even ten 
years ao-o. It is at least something that more and more are diffi- 
culties being* realised, for it is only bv the realisation and under- 
standing: of diffieulties that they can eventually he overcome. 

The concluding* paragrrapb of the Burma report will bear repeti- 
tion in this connexion : 

" Tn conchision. the wrif-;er takes the liberty of plariarisinpc and adapt- 
ion: part of a roeent critical review mihlished in ' The Rpectator V Ts 
all well with the schools? Ro the friends ns well as the foes 

education * the answer is "NTo The answer has always heen and 

always will be No; heca^iso Kduention is a strug-crlo towards perfection 
never to he attained. The schools will always fail — fail nohlv for the 
most part, and fail iprnohly hardlv ever. The malignant mischief-maker, 
fixing his gaze on faults and never seeing virtues, can alwavs find some- 
thing to denounce ; and, unfortunately, denunciation of public education 


BntrcATiow 


' Bengal, page 10. 

• Bomhav, page 14. 

^ Central Provinces, page 18. 


H 
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is popular with certain types of people. Their usual cry is that education 
is a failure and that it costs too much. They are not quite sure whether 
they want to abolish it or merely to insult it. There is much waiting 
to be done in Burma, but when better times return much will be 
doixO- For the present, the system holds its own and does work of 
incalculable value — not to be measured in terms of rupees, annas and 
pies.’** 


/ / . — Kduca t it> n a f pe t .soft n ol o n d o rpait isa t lo n . 

11. The quantitative set-haek <*aii he ultribute<l very largely to 
severe retrenchment of finaruMal sn])])ori : hid it is for regret that 
little appears to have heen done in the direction of improving 
the personnel and organisalion of F^lducation Departments, of 
increasing the efficienc y of lli:* ins})ectorate, and of introducing a 
more effective control over tlie educational activities of local bodies. 

The followinj^ tables show the position in 1932-33 in respect to 
the Protrincial Kdfirai lottal Scrvu'rs'^ Chts.s 1 . 


TAHhE VI. — Provirttial Kd ttcal iotta! Serrice {Metds branch). Class 7 





a. 2 
g 


Pro\iiico. 

'o 

c 

'«5 

w £2 

W ^ 

:b 

o 

1 ^ 
c€ 

! 

Direct 

recruitment 

II 

1 ® 

^ fct 

o t 

No. of posts VI 
or held 

abeyance. 

RE-M.ARKS, 

Madras 







There la no Class 1, 
Service. 

Mombay 


31 


12 

1 

3 

Three posts are filled 
on a contract haeis. 

Beniial 







Not yet constituted. 

United Provinces 

1!! 

8 

12 



1 


Punjab 

L>7 

12 

7 


0 



Burma 

Id 

1 

i d 1 

: 

s 


2 



Bihar and Orlesa . 

Central Provinces . 

41 

20 

HI 

14 

10 

1 

3 

5 

3 

TWO posts are held by 
officers on special 
! rates of pay. 

ftaaam 

37 

2 

13 

20 

•• 

o 


North-We*t Frontier 

Province 

1 




* * 


The only post is that 
of n. p. I., whose 
rat© of pay is 
Ks. 1,600— 50— 
1,760. 


Burma, page 34. 
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Tabios VII . — Provincial Educational i^ervice (Women* s branch). 

Class ] . 



In Bonnhttif aiul liihar, soiiu* pKijrress has heeii made in rx)nsiitut- 
ing* a new service, whose members Avill be fully competent to deal 
with the diflSicult and manifold problems awaiting their assistance. 

In Bombay, the new service was <r>ns<itnied on January 1, 
1931. Most of the new vncancies have been filled by the direct 
recruitment of men calculated to “ maintain the high standard of 
work initiated by the members of the Indian TCduc-aiional Service, 
whom they have replaced X^iifortunalelv, a fresh difficultv has 
recently been experienced by a ban having been placed on substan- 
tive appointments owing to a further reconsideration of the condi- 
tions of service; in conseqiiem'c, new appointments can only be? 
made on an officiating basis. 

Ill Bihar^ all the twelve rncMi hitlieiJo appoiiibnl, logethcM- with 
the two anpointed on special rates of pav, possess academic qualifi- 
cations obtained in Europe; as also do the three appointed to 
oflSiciate in posts included in the tService. The four ladies in the 
Women’s Branch have all received training in Europe. This 
high standard of qualifications is largely the result of the wise 
policy carried out by the Bihar Gkxvernment in having provided 

B 2 
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ample facilities to young men of capacity to gain a wider experi- 
ence elsewhere. 

Progress has also been made in the Punjab, but a weak point is 
the large percentage of posts still held by officiating arrangements. 

In the Central Provinces, apart from officiating arrangements 
necessitated by the substantive incumbents of the posts being away 
on deputation, none of the posts in the Service were held 
provisionally. 

No appointments to the Service have been made during the year 
in the United Provinces; the Service has not been constituted in 
Bengal and Madras. In Ihe latter province, it is not intended to 
constitute a new Service. Thus, as Indian Educational Service 
posts become permanently vacant, they are relegated to the Madras 
Provincial Educational Service. 

In Biorrna, two of ihe sanciioned posts liave been replaced by 
Burma Educational Service (Class IT) ])osts. The lemaining posts, 
except in so far as they aie held by Indian Educational Service 
officers, have been filled either by ])roniotion or by officers who 
were holding temporary aopointmenis outside any (*adre. No new 
direct appointments have been mad^. 

The prospects in many provinces, therefore, are far fiom bright; 
without a well-(|ualified personnel it will be difficult to remove 
the grave defects I'eferred to in educalional reporls or to make that 
steady advance in education which is so vital to the proper develop- 
ment of India. Delay in constituting ihe new Service or in filling 
up the posts of a vService when constituted camiot but result in 
untoward r?vSuEs, Officiating vacaiu’ies should not be unduly 
prolonged, as seems to have been the case in the Punjab. Provi- 
sional arrangements are not calculated 1o ensure either independence 
of judgment or high standai'ds of attainment in the vService. 

12. Inspection . — Eittle improvement has been recorded in the 
Inspectorates; the inadeouate provision in most provinces, which 
was discussed in the Quinquennial Review, still pervsists. 

In Madras, the post of Deputy Directress has been held in abey- 
ance : and certain inspecting posts have been amalgamated into 
single charges. It is also doubtful whether, in the absence of a 
Provincial Service, Class I, the new recruits will be as well qualified 
and as widely experienced as their predecessors. 

No change has been made in Bombay in the depressing posi- 
tion of the inspectorate, which was discussed in the Quinquennial 
Review.^ 

The position of the inspectorate in Bengal, which was weak 
already, has been rendered more so by the reduction in status of 
certain inspecting posts, and by the reduction of clerical posts to 
inspectors* 


* KJth Quinquennial Review, page 39. 
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In the Central Provinces^ an experiment has been introduced, 
which involved the abolition of eleven posts of deputy inspector 
and the substitution of education ofl&cers, subordinate to District 
Councils, in their places. It is difficult to understand how a Govern- 
ment can thus divest itself of direct means of ascertaining the 
condition of schools, which are largely subsidised by public 
finances. 

In Bihar, a slight improvement has been made by the revival 
of the four posts of special inspecting officers for schools for the 
depressed classes, which were retrenched in 1931-32. 

An interesting sidelight on the neglect of inspection is given by 
an inspector in Assa^rn, who observes that in a certain sub-division 
“ the local board spends about Rs. 40,000 in public works, while 
the stafl: maintained for supervision costs about Rs. 8,000. The 
same Board spends Rs. 82,000 on primary education, while the cost 
of supervision is not more than Rs. 0,000. The disparity requires 
no comment '"A 

13. The control of local bodies . — Very little, again, has been 
done towards a better system of guiding and supervising the educa- 
tional activities of local bodies. 

There are some interesting observations in the Bihar report : 

Although no instances of actual friction between educational officers 
and local bodies were brought to notice, the reports again indicate that 
in several ways juatters arc not satisfactory. As one chairman has 
remarked, ditfeieiices oi opinion would probably bo Joss frequent if 
both inspecting staffs and local bodies would romomber that it is the 
advancement of education which is important, and not their own prestige. 
On the other hand, there are complaints of a general nature which 
indicate that the present arrangements for the management of primary 
education require a thorough overliaul. 

“ In many cases jirimary education is now controlled by union boards 
or committees, which have neither education committees nor educational 
advisers. One such board, without reference to any educational officer, 
has removed two teachers, transferred several others and reduced the 
pay of teachers below the minimum fixed by Government. Some of the 
teachers working under another union board were not paid during the 
last ten months of the year. 

Even where local bodies have constituted education committees or 
advisers, these are by no means alw^ays consulted. One such committee 
never met during the year. Even if the committees meet, they are 
sometimes consulted only on matters such as the selection of books, while 
the cases of appointments, leave, transfer and the like are dealt with 
by the chairman or vice-chairman. 

“ Transfers of teachers are still much too common. These transfers, 
according to a district officer, merely represent the wayward instincts of 
members of the district board, as countenanced by the chairman.*’* 

The report then proceeds to give the timely reminder that 
‘‘ education is a matter of national importance; if local bodies, as 
now constituted, cannot be trusted to use their powers to the best 
interests of education, it will be necessary to set up in each district 

^ Assam, page 6. 

* Bihar and Orissa, pages 6-7. 
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a statutory authority for this special purpose. Suoh an authparity, 
consisting of representatiTes of local bodies and nominees of 
Government, would be able, unlike district boards, to devote its 
whole time to education; and since its members would be drawn 
from all parts of the district, it would be more likely to act in an 
impartial way than some of the agencievs by which education is now 
controlled 

The report of the Central Provinces is also interesting in this 
connexion : 

It would be unfair to coitdemii local bodies wholesale for their 
administration of primary education^ but .... the facts bear witness 
generally to inefficiency of administration, resulting in tremendous 
wastage and waste. The ]>oor attendance, the excessive number of 
transfers of teachers (largely for political reasons), the poverty of instruc- 
tion must be ascribed in the main to the absence in the local authoi-i- 
ties of a real sense of resijonsibility, which results in careless supervi- 
sion, control and management. 

“ liocal authorities generally ignore the advice and suggestions of 
inspectors. They sometimes (.‘omplain that they ought to have inspecting 
staffs of their own. Att<^rnj)ts were made in the past to meet this 
<-omplaint by transferring the inspecting staffs in certain districts en hlac 
to the control of district councils ; but re-transfer was subsequently 
ordered. Government must retain a staff of inspectors to see, if for 
no other purpose, that grants from provincial revenues are spent to the 
best purpose. Possibly the solution lies in the appointment by local 
bodies of their own administrative staffs. 

** But, if lo<-al authorities are to have their own administrative staffs, 
they must delegate to them real powers. They must leave to them 
such matters as the appointment and transfer of teachers which, as 
one inspector informed me, constitute almovst the main interest of some 
local authorities in primary education. The conditions of efficient 
administration will be established when local authorities oonffne them- 
selves to the broad principles of administration, and leave the detailed 
execution of these principles to skilled and responsible officials. 

But Government, on its side, must be in a position to exercise its 
powers of control. It is claimed that Government has power of control 
through allotment of grants from i>rovincial revenues. Unfortunately, 
the present system of grants-in-aid, whereby lump grants are made to 
district councils on no clearly defined principles, provides no security 
against inefficiency .... A recent conference of inspectors recorded 
its conviction that "^the only way in which, consistently with the 
Local Self-Government and Municipalities Acts, Government can exer- 
cise its powers of control through grants is by assessing a grant for each 
individual school and by reducing or withdrawing, after suitable warn- 
ing, snch grant whenever deterioration in efficiency has taken place.’’* 

14. In Bombay, though the transfer of control has brought 
the public into more intimate touch with education and the practi- 
cal difficulties involved in its administration, communal and other 
disagreements continue to impede administration in some 
districts 


’ Bihar and Orissa, pages 7-8. 

* Central Provinces, pages 4^44. 

* Bombay, page 44. 
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111. — U Thiver sitter. 

15. The rapidly inorecbsing number of students in universities, 
many of them ill-fitted to benefit by university instruction, and 
the ever-growing volume of middle-class unemployment were dis- 
cussed in the Quinquennial Keview.^ Though there has been a 
pronounced decline in numbers in Calcutta, Patna, Madras and 
Andhra Universities, this ill-regulated advance still persists in 
spite o± financial stringency in jnany universities. In the Punjab, 
the enrolment advanced from 16,971 to 18,684; and the pass per- 
centage in the 13. A. examination fell to the low figui'e of 41'2. 
The report regards the fact that “ more than half of the candidates 
who had been prepared for this important examination failed 
to reach the comparatively low standard which is required for 
success as a striking commentary on “ the unsuitability of the 
mass of students who seek university education In the Central 

Provinces y only about 80 per cent, of the students who join a 
college succeed in taking the first degree. During the quinquennium 
ending in 1982, 51 per cent, of the candidates who passed the 
B. A. and B. Sc. examinations joined the course for the LL. B. 
On an average, about 58 j>er cent, of the students who pass the High 
School Certificate examination enter a university 

Table Vlll. — E tivohnvni in u /fiver si tics. 


University. 

♦ 

1930. 

Eneol 

1931. 

MBNT. 

1982. 

1938. 

/. Calmtta ........ 

29,000 

24,806 

^26,660 

25,412 

Patna ........ 

4,869 

4,647 

i 4,789 

4,276 

Oacca ....... 

1,288 

1,142 

1,063 

1,010 

Kangoou ........ 

1,939 

1,650 

. 1*674 

1,788 

Total 

37,096 j 

32,046 

34,036 

82,481 

ZI, Madras 

16,896 

10,218 

16,610 

16,604 

Mysore ........ 

3,127 

! 2,781 

2,888 

2,834 

Osmania ........ 

962 

^ 808 

866 

1,346 

Andhra ....... 

3,537 

3,536 

3,805 

8,871 

Annamalai ....... 

613 

669 

661 

630 

Total 

24,626 

23,912 

24,666 

23,685 


^ 10th Quinquennial Review, page 63. 

* Punjab, page 29. 

* Central Provinces, page 8* 
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Tabi.e VIII. — Enrolment in universi ties — contd . 


University. 


Exbolmxnt. 


1930. 

1931. 

1982. 

1033. 

H/. Bombay 

12,670 

18,908 

14,499 

15,327 

JV. AUahabad 

1,626 

1,659 

1,746 

1,689 

Benares Hindu 

2,583 

2,419 

2,993 

8,305 

Aligarh Muslim ....... 

1.701 

923 

1,160 

1,184 

Buoknow ........ 

1,692 

1,709 

1,818 

2,012 

Agra . . . > . 

2,568 

2,637 

2,986 

3,249 

Nagpur ........ 

2,095 

2,047 

2,854 

2,648 

Total 

12,205 

11,304 

13,041 

14,087 

F. Punjab ........ 

14,562 

17,390 

16,971 

18,684 

Belbl 

1,710 

1,700 

2,026 

1 2,213 

Total 

10,272 

19,090 

18,997 

20,897 

OBAN D TOTAL 

102,868 

4 

100,349 

105,238 

106,477 


exdudos pupils of Intermediate Classes under tbe control of Boards of Intermediate 
and Secondary Bducalion, notably in the United Provinces. 


16 , Many of tlie reports comment upon the serious jrrohleifn of 
unemploynient among graduates. There is evidence that sufficient 
advantag*e of possible opportunities is not always taken. The 
Hurma report quotes the experience of the Principal, University 
C^ollege, Rangoon : 

I was asked some mouths ago to send for interview one or two good 
Kurman science graduates to the office of one of the major timber firms. 
The post to be filled was that of Timber Assistant; the terms and the 
prospects were good. I saw seven men who by their abilities and 
physique seemed to be suitable. Only one was prepared seriously to 
consider the post ; hut he gave it up after a few days’ experience 
because he could get a post in a permanent administrative service. In 
other words, the influence of parents and friends was thrown against 
employment in a jungle post. Had we managed to place a good man, 
we should have opened a new avenue of employment for Burman science 
graduates. The mood of the young Burman is for town life, and we are 
training him for that life.”' 

A remedy was suggested in the last Quinquennial Review by 
means of a radical reconstruction of the school system, wbich would 
encourage a diversion of students at an earlier stage either to 
occupations or to separate vocational institutions : 

‘ The remedy is to be found in a re-grouping of the several stages 
of education so that each shall have a unity of aim and objective. It 

^ Burma, page 3. 
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should not be necessary (as so often happens) for pupils to be obliged to 
attend schools of a higher grade in order to attain the objective of a 
lower stage of education. For example, pupils often have to attend 
middle schools in order to complete their primary education, while boys 
proceed to college after having passed Matriculation in order to com- 
plete their school education. 

The primary course should be of sufficient length to enable pupils 
to obtain that modicum of knowledge which their parents desire and 
which would give them a firm grasp of literacy. There should be no 
necessity for them to pass on to a higher stage in order to realise this 
modest objective. 

The present middle schools do not form a separate stage of education, 
but are merely half-way houses along the road to Matriculation. In 
consequence, those who leav'o school at the end of the middle stage have 
by no means accomplished the task which they set out to perform. 
It seems advisable, therefore, to constitute a middle or secondary course, 
whose object would be to provide a general education complete in 
itself and unfettered by university requirements. Only those who have 
a bent for literary studies should prolong them beyond that stage. 
Those who do not possess that bent should be diverted either to practical 
occupations or to separate vocational institutions. It would probably 
be advisable to make this modified secondary course of somewhat shorter 
duration than the present Matriculation course, and the medium of 
instruction throughout should bo the vernacular. In consequence, 
many boys, who now remain at school and make many fruitless attempts 
to pass Matriculation, would be released from their literary studies at 
an earlier age. The arrangement of the course would be simplified by the 
absence of any interruption caused by an intervening examination *or by 
a change in the medium of instruction. 

With this shortened socoiidury course, it would then be possible to 
devise for those, who dosii'od it and were suitably qualified, a higher 
secondary or intermediate course, tree from the present complications and 
also from an unnecessary examination which interrupts continuity of 
study and obtrudes a divided purpose.”^ 

The urgency of this iirohleui lias grown apace in recent years; 
the economic revolution, wliicli is now re-shaping the general 
attitude towards social and political institutions, has supplied the 
compelling force. 

At the conclusion of a letter aildressed to the University of Delhi, 
the Government of India have made the following contribution : 

“ The Government of India feel it inadvisable to postpone much 
longer a decision regarding the stage of admission to the University. 

The Act should either be repealed or observed in this respect. There 

is much to be said in favour of the original intention to regard the 
intermediate as the stage of* admission. The administration of the 
University should not be overstrained by the imposition of functions 
which do not ordinarily come wathm the scope of a university; its 
teaching resources should not be diverted to the teaching of school 
children who are as yet unfitted to receive university teaching; the 

University estate, though spacious, is yet limited in extent and should 

be reserved as far as possible for university activities. On the other 
hand, the Government of India are convinced by the objection that a 
period of two years is insufficient for purposes cither of moral or of 
intellectual training. 

The Government of India are reluctant to arrive at a definite 
decision until all avenues of solution have been carefully explored. New 
considerations are coming more and more into prominence. The growing 

^ 10th Quinquennial Review, pages 86-87. 
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tide of unemployment among graduates should be stemmed; arid there 
is now an uneasy feeling that the system of biennial examinations is open 
to grave objection^ especially as an incentive to ^ cram ’ and as an 
obstacle to continuity of study. 

'‘it has been suggested that more radical treatment is required; and 
that, tliougb the present i^eriod of school training is too short for those 
who desire admission to university studies^ it is also too prolonged 
tor those whose bent does not lie in the direction of literary studies. A 
proposal has therefore been made to shorten the secondary course and 
to increase its elhcacy by providing all teaching except in li^nglish 
through the vernacular, iiy this means it is hoped that many students, 
who now attend university courses, would be diverted at an earlier 
.stagi* either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Over 
a,ncl above the shortened secondary course, there might be a three-year 
higher secondary course lor a smaller number of pupils desirous of 
aumissiuu to a tliree-year degree course in the University. Thus, the 
evils oi biennial examinations would be mitigated and the practical 
objection to accepting the present Intermediate as the stage of admission 
would bo removed.” 

Kven more significaut is tJie unanimous opinion of tlie recent 
Universities’ Conference : 

“ A practical solution of the problem of unemployment can only be 
found Dy a radical re-adj ustment of the present system of education 
in. schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be 
diverted at the completion of their secondary education either to occupa- 
tions or to separate vocational institutions. This will enable the Universi- 
ties to improve their standards of admission.’^ 

17. Provincial and university reports indicate that the activi- 
ties of universities have been gravely embarrassed by financial 
vstringency. There are, therefore, few new developments to record. 

Building operations of Andhra University have made rapid 
progress, and the University is now in possession oi 53 acres of 
land. 

In Bombay, it has been decided to establish a University Post- 
graduate Department of Chemical Technology as a ‘‘ complete 
self-contained department for instruction, training and research; 
beginning in the first instance with Textile Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering The Senate has made a grant of Its. 5^ lakhs to 

cover capital expenditure and the recurring expenditure for the 
current year. 

In the United Provinces, teaching for the B. Sc. in agriculture 
was begun, with fourteen students at the Agricultural Institute, 
Naini (Allahabad). It is disturbing that, while the total income 
of Benares Hindu University was Rs. 11,94,796, expenditure 
reached as much as Rs. 14,40,032. On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity has been fortunate in receiving a number of donations. 
The Muslim, University Intermediate College, Aligarh, has been 
abolished, the Intermediate classes having been transferred to the 
University and the high school classes to the University School. 
The year marked the completion of the new science laboratories ; 
it is claimed that, with the possible exception of Bangalore, they 
have not their equal in India. ** Finances, however, are a diffi- 

^ Bombay, page 10. 



culty ; unless Muslims step forward to help, it will be difficult to 
place the University finances on a satisfactory footinpi^. The rais- 
ing of the University income from eight to ten lakhs is urgently 
required 

The Senate and Syndicate of Patna University have been re- 
constituted by an amending Act passed in 1932. The Senate now 
consists of {a) nineteen ex-officio fellows; (6) life fellows up to the 
number of five, who are appointed by the Chancellor on the ground 
that they have rendered eminent services to the cause of education, 
and others who have contributed a sum of not less than a lakh of 
rupees to or for the ])urpose of the University or a college; (c) sixt^" 
fellows elected by the staffs of colleges, teachers in schools, 
registered graduates, certain associations, and the Tiegislative 
Council of the Province; and {d) fifteen fellows nominated by the 
Chancellor. The members of the SYndi(‘ate are still eighteen in 
number, of wliom seven are not members of the staff of any t*.ollege 
or school. 

The \irgent need of a suita])le co-ordinating ageu(*y to guide 
the activities of universities is still evident. Some of the reports 
discuss future plans regarding the introduction of some form or 
forms of technological training. The urgency for such training 
is generally accepted, but universities should not overstrain, their 
resources by attempts to do so in isolation. This important (jues- 
tion has been referred to the Universities Conference for advice; 
it will be discussed in the next report. 

IV , — Senoffdary Education (^Boys). 

18. The general ])C>sitioii of secondary schools (vernai*\ilar and 
aiiglo-vermicular) was discussed in the Quinquennial Jteview", and 
attention was directed to certain defects : in particular, to the large 
number of boys who unduly prolong their literary studies owing to 
the lack of facilities for other forms of education; to the faulty 
distribution of schools, especially in Benyal and the Punjab ; to the 
paucity of trained teachers in certain provinces, notably Bengal 
and Bombay ; to the unstable conditions of service in many privately 
managed schools ; to confusion and ineffectiveness in the matter of 
control. 

The following table gives a succinct description of the main 
matters of importance. It will be seen that, though the number 
of anglo- vernacular institutions rose by over one hundred, that of 
vernacular institutions was reduced by almost the same amount. 
Similarly, while enrolment in the former type of institutions 
increased by about 18,000, that in the latter type dfecreased by 
about 30,000 pupils. The percentage of trained teachers advanced 
only from 56*4 to 56*7. Expenditure was reduced by about Rs. 20 
lakhs, but this reduction compares favourably with that in most 
other forms of educational expenditure. 

^ United Provinces, page 8. 

* IQfch Quinquennial Review, pages 90-102. 
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Table IX . — Main statistics 


Province. 

No. OF Secondary Schools for 
Boys. 


>1 boys read- 
adary stage.* 

En&c 

Auglo- 

Vemacuiar. 

Vernacular. 

Total No. 
Ing in seooi 

Anglo- Vernacular. 

1982. 

1988. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1988. 

1932. 

1933. 

Kadras . 

552 

660 


.. 

179,865 

187,997 

188,664 

184,456 

Bombay . 

595 

584 



189,462 

198,383 


108,911 

Bengal . 

2, Oil 

2,982 

64 

54 

243,019 

261,278 

428,436 

427,220 

United Provinces 

200 

298 

710 

737 

167,886 

168,613 

90,606 

92,718 

Punjab . 

562 

562 

3,241 

8,163 

163,325 

148,486 

181,668 

176,153 

Burma . 

325 

363 

955 

917 

82,650 

81,890 

71,782 

74,062 

Blbar and Orissa 

760 

818 

129 

113 

75,870 

78,710 

111,046 

119,737 

Central Provinces 

256 

263 

369 

366 

87,908 

36,836 

34,972 

36,988 

Assam 

268 

276 

194 

188 

37,128 

.38,275 

37,748 

38,746 

North-West frontier 
Province. 

42 

44 

199 

199 

1 9,484 

9,940 


16,996 

Coorg 

2 

2 



1,260 

1,422 

783 

839 

BelhJ . 

48 

1 

32 

32 

6,392 

6,576 

11,169 

11,508 

Ajmer-MerWara 

18 

18 

15 

16 

3,400 

6,371 

4,804 

4,329 

Baluchistan 

11 

11 

1 

1 


1,268 

8,640 

4,037 

Bangalore 

. 10 

10 

4 

4 


2,180 

8,589 

3,668 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

26 

24 

■ 

1 


8,111 

7,148 

6,606 

B&msfi India 

6,676 

6,788 

6,894 

6,790 

1,186,700 

1,156,020 

1,287,672 

1,306,878 

* Includes classes VI to end c 

>t high school course. 
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of secondary schools for boys. 


































19. The control of anglo-vernacular secondary schools atill 
leaves room for improvement. 

In Bombay, unrecognised schools, which are either commercial 
or political ventures, sometimes spring into existence : Such 

schools frequently adopt cjuestionable methods in order to increase 
their numbers, such as giving extra-promotion, canvassing for 
pupils, charging unduly lower rates of fees, etc. Their influence 
is unwholesome Tlic (juestion is also raised whether inspection 

by the University, prior to registration, is advisable, and whether 
it would not be better for the University to register schools which 
have been recognised by the Education Department. The proposal 
of constituting a Matriculation Board is still under consideration. 

The best means of controlling these schools is by a judicious 
administration of grant s-in-aid, but, unfortunately, Government 
have been unable for several years to pay full grants even to old- 
established and registered schools. 

In Bengal, the schools are under dual control, and the sooner 
it is unifier] the better for the schools As a result, there are 

too many secondary schools of very indifferent quality; there is 
ample room for amalgamation of some of the schools, which might 
lead to greater efficiency in ihe remaining schools 

20. Matric^dation still dominates the curricula and> teaching 
of secondary schools, with the result that all sections of the com- 
munity, with their different occupations, aptitudes and outlook, 
have little, if any, choice of the type of school to which they will 
send their children. The statistics show that the drift to Matri- 
(uilation and to the university life beyond still persists, and that 
little effort has been made to stem the tide and to divert pupils 
at an earlier stage to other forms of education. It will be shown 
later that in many provinces the vernacular system of education, 
’'which should be the prop and stay of rural development and should 
provide a valuable alternative to preparation for Matriculation, 
tends more and more to deteriorate, while such few facilities as 
exist for vocational training still remain ill-adjusted to the general 
scheme of education. 

In some respects the position has worsened. For example, ii 
has been suggested^ that the abandonment of the Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar Middle School examination in B^irmna was likely to produce 
untoward results. These fears have been amplv justified : “ School 

authorities' have been lenient as compared with departmental 
examiners. If entries to the Middle stages remain more or less 
normal and lenient promotions continue, there are difficult years 
ahead for the schools. The Xth standard will be choked with 
pupils who should not have been promoted, as well as by pupils 
who have failed to pass the High School examination. The per- 
centage of passes in the High School examination will drop 
seriously ; there will inevitably be a demand for the lowering of 
standards 

^ Bombay, page 24. 

* Bengal, page 16. 

* 10th Quinquennial fteview, page 99. 

^ page 11. 
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Apjiareutly in Buruiay as in other provinces, there is a strong 
demand for a diploma which carries weight for the purposes of 
gaining employment, which will give a reasonable guarantee that 
a successful candidate has received a good general education, irres- 
pective of university requirements. As a result of the abandon- 
ment of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle School examination, boys 
are tending to forsake anglo- vernacular schools and to transfer 
themselves to middle vernacular schools on tbe ground that they 
can thereby obtain a qualification which will stand them in good 
stead in their quest for eiuployment. After explaining certain 
changes which have been made in the vernacular and anglo-verna- 
cular courses, the report states that “ assimilation of vernacular 
and anglo-vernacular education proceeds apace The question 
is then asked “ wliether complete assimilation is desirable 

In the United Provinces^ a system of superannuation has been 
introduced and age-limits, though admittedly lenient, have been 
prescribed in the different classes. As a result, “ the worst anoma- 
lies have disappeared and, as a general rule, the average age has 
been much reduced 

21. Thus, whereas in Burma and, indeed, in all other provinces 
in which there is no formal Anglo-Vernacular Middle School exa- 
mination, leniency in granting promotions tends to accentuate the 
drift to Matriculation, in the United Provinces an attempt is being 
made to stem the tide by the superannuation of those who are 
clearly unfitted for a purely literary form of education. The latter 
policy is in the right direction, but a policy of exclusiou cannot by 
itself achieve entirely satisfactory results; it is manifestly unfair 
that boys should he denied the benefit of education merely because 
they have little bent for a literary toTin of edic aiioTi. 

Tbe first deduction would appear to be that all boys proceeding 
beyond the primary stage, whatever he their bent and their aspira- 
tions, need a firm basis of general education; and that that obiec- 
tive should ordinarily he attained hy the majority of hoys by the 
time that they have reached the age of fifteen or sixtf 3 cn. To go 
beyond that stage in their case would result in a weariness of the 
flesh, in waste of time and money. The Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School examination or an e(]uivalent should be a meanvS of provid- 
ing such boys with a certificate of general competence which would 
assist them in obtaining occupation in some form or another or in 
gaining admission to suitable forms of vocational training in 
institutions, separate from those pioviding advam‘ed school 
education of a literary type. 

The second deduction is that, on the successful completion of 
the shortened secondary course, those boys having a bent for 
literary education should proceed to higher secondary institutions 
for further training preparatory to admission to a university for 
the purpose of taking a degree in arts and science or in a profes- 
sional subject. These higher secondary institutions should as far 
as possible be separate from secondary schools; otherwise, the ten- 
dency to drift will continue. 

* United Provinees, page 17. 
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The third deduction is that the complete assimilation of ang-lo- 
vernacular and vernacular courses would be an unwise measure. 
Though ample facilities and encouragement should be made 
available to boys of promise in literary studies, it is inadvisable 
that those whose bent lies in a different direction should drift from 
the countryside into the towns, nierely for the purpose of receiving 
an education for which they are ill-suited ; such a tendency would 
also be calculated to impoverish rural areas and to retard the deve- 
lopment of village communities. This matter will be discussed 
later. 

22. There are ho])efiil signs of iin provenient in the teacfiiny of 
secondary schools. 

In the Pu7ijahj the instructional condition in schools con- 
tinues to be generally satisfactory, though the defects pointed out 
in previous reports still persist in varying degrees Reference 

is also made to improvement in handwriting, in the teaching of 
vernaculars, and in encouraging boys to think for themselves rather 
than to reproduce what has been crammed from text-books. 

In the United Provinces y “ tuition, with the exception of 
English, is improving and definite interewst is being taken in new 
ideas and methods In individual subjects, “ the teaching of 

history is improving as a result of the special propaganda directed 
to this end . . . Geography teaching continues to be good in the 
top classes, but not enough attention is directed to practical teach- 
ing in the low^er and middle sections. 

In Bomhayy far more attention is being paid to geography, 
and there have been substantial improvements in the methods of 
teaching. Science is "well taught in Government high schools and 
in those of the aided schools, which have been furnished with well- 
equipped laboratories.’’^^ 

The remarks on the subject of mathematics are of importance 
and probably have a similar application throughout India : 

Mathematics continues to be a stumbling-block to many pupils, 
although to others it presents comparatively little difficulty. 
Perhaps there is no subject in which greater variation in ability 
is shown by different pupils. There has been some improvement 
in the methods of teaching, but comparatively few teachers seem 
able to make this subject interesting, while the average pupil relies 
more on his memory than on his powers of reasoning.”^ 

23. Progress has also been made in the teaching of drawing 
and in rnannal training. In Bomhayy the importance of draw- 
ing has now^ been generally recognised and arrangements have been 
made for its teaching in almost all high schools, but unfortunatelv 
the study of this subject is stopped beyond Standard IV or V. 
Many schools have qualified drawing teachers on their staffs, and 
there has been much improvement in the quality of teaching 
In the United Provinces y manual training continues to be 

^ Punjab, page 33. 

* United Provinces, page 16. 

• Bombay^ page 26. 
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popular In Madras ^ the number of manual training classes 

has been largely increased ; with the introduction of compulsory 
manual training under the new S. S. Li. C. scheme, many secondary 
schools are opening classes. In the Punjab, thirty-seven manual 
training centres (which cater for all ^hools in the vicinity) are 
doing satisfactory work in hand and eye training and in providing 
boys with a useful diversion from class-room invstruction. The 
Bengal report regrets that manual instruction cannot be intro- 
duced in all secondary schools owing to the large expenditure 
involved in that case, the provision of manual training centres 
might be considered. 

24. Teachers, — The best means of bringing aboui im]>roved 
teaching is by the employment of competent and well-trained 
teachers, who will work under sativsfactory conditions of service. 

Some, but insufficient, progress has been made in Bengal 
towards improving the lot of teachers. The institution of pro- 
vident funds for teachers in privately managed schools is now 
insisted u]>on by the University as a condition of recognition. 
There is an unfortunate tendency, however, to regard the fund 
as a savings bank deposit-, and frequent withdrawals frustrate its 
object It is also unfortunate that, though “ many schools have 

expressed their willingness to participate in the scheme, their 
applications could not be entertained by Government through lac;k 
of funds 

In Bombay, the inability on the part of Goveriiment to meet 
their obligations under the grant-in-aid code . . . .has resulted, 
in some cases, in the salaries paid to teachers being so low that 
often those who are unable to get any thing better take up teaching 
in secondary schools as an occupation. Such teachers leave the? 
school the moment they are able to improve their pros])e<‘ts, with 
the result that changes in the personnel of school staffs are all too 
frequent.”^ 

Opinions clilfer in the TJn ifed Pro v inccs , but the <*.oiudusion is 
that tenure is undoubtedly more seemre as the result of the form 
of agreement laid down by the Uepartme^nt, while tlie gross inter- 
ference ill the internal affairs of a school, which used to he com- 
mon, is now rai*e.”"' 

Though in the Pnnjah the position of teachers in privatelv 
managed schools is ‘ pitiable the hope is expressed that ‘‘ with 
the introduction of standard service rules, whic;h are now incor- 
porated in the conditions of recognition, the position will 
improve. 

25. As shown above, the ]>erc‘entage of trained teachers has 
remained ])ractically stationary and is only 5fi-7 ; the percentage 
ranges from 89 in the Punjab, 81*9 in Madras to only 18 in Bombay 
and Bengal. 

* United Provinces, page 16. 

’ Bengal, page 13. 

* Bengal, page 15. 

* Bombay, page 24. 

* United Provinces, page 14. 

* Punjab, page 33. 
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The position in the Punjab^ with its hig-h percentage of trained 
teachers, is eminently satisfactory. Even more pleasing is that 
‘‘ the academic attainments of candidates for traininpf continue to 
improve, especially araon^ Muslims. Of the 134 students on the 
rolls of the Central Traininj^ College, 23 possessed Master’s 
degrees, twelve had obtained Honours in the B. A. and B. Sc. 
degrees and four had received B. A. degrees in the first 
division.”^ 

In view of the large number of untrained teachers in secondary 
schools maintained by local bodies and private agencies in the 
Central Provinces^ the question of expanding training facilities 
is engaging attention.” 

Tn the United Provinces, the enrolment in a nglo -vernacular 
training institutions has been slightly increased. As an emer- 
gency measure, Acting Teachers’ Certificates are being awarded 
either to teachers in aided schools with long and good service, and 
to younger teachers who cannot obtain admission to training 
colleges. The former ceriificates are awarded without examination 
on the report of headmasters; the latter are awarded on the result 
of a practical examination. These expedients, especially the latter, 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, as a formal examination cannot 
adeqxiately take the place of actual training. After 1935, however, 
all new teachers appointed will be expected to have received 
training. 

The position in Pornhay, Bengal and Assam is particularly 
unsatisfactory in view of the low percentage of trained teachers in 
secondary schools. 

Efforts have been made to improve the position in Bombay by 
the reconstruction and enlargement of the Secondary Training 
College, Bombay; hut ihe main difficulty is caused by the un- 
sound financial position of many non-Government anglo-vernacular 
schools, which are unable lo offer salaries such as will attract 
1 rained graduate teachers.”^ The suggestion is offered that school 
managements might discourage the practice of private tuition and 
thus be in a position to increase the rates of fees, which action 
would enable them to improve the salaries of teachers. 

The position in Assam has not improved, but the suggestion is 
made that a training department might be attached to each of the 
two colleges in the province. 

The position in Bengal has gone from bad to worse : “ The most 

noteworthy event of the year was the recommendation made by the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee for the temporary closing of one 
of the two training colleges and the suspension of the award of 
stipends.”^ Not unnaturally, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have protested against the acceptance of these recommenda- 
tions. 

The following table shows that provision for the training of 
Anolo-vernacular teachers has remained almost vstationarv. 

' Punjab, page 43. 

^ Bombay, pagc.s 29-30. 

* Bengal, page 20. 
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Tabi-E X . — Traiyiing colleges for men. 




1932. 

1933. 

Province. 


No. of 
Training 
Colleges. 

Students. 

Total No. of 
men under 
training. 

No. of 
Training 
Colleges. 

Students. 

Total No. of 
men under 
train iug. 

Madras . 


8 

280 

280 

2 

289 

280 

Bombay 

• 

1 

75 

66 

1 

98 

84 

Bengal . 


2 

144 

144 

2 

151 

161 

United Provinces 


(a)5 

282 

278 

(a) 5 

300 

207 

Punjab . 


2 

175 

168 

2 

162 

152 

Burma . 



(b) 91 

49 



49 

Bihar and Orissa 


2 

83 

i 83 

2 

72 

72 

Central Provinces . 


1 

134 

126 

1 

100 

103 

Assam . 






. . 

. . 

North-West Frontier 

Province. 

1 

41 

41 

1 

23 

23 

British India 

• 

17 

■■ 

1,234 

16 

1,294 

1,220 


(a) Includes the tWo training colleges attache<l to the Universities of Benares and Aligarh, 
(fc) Beading in the University Department. 


2(). The practice in reg‘ar(l to the mediirm of tivsf ruction is very 
similar to that discussed in the Quinquennial ileview ; it is there- 
fore unnecessary to recapitulate. 

It was 2 )ointed out in the (iuiiHjuennial lleview* Uiai, as far 
as possible, school boys should be taught and trained to express 
themselves botli in s]>eech and in writing in the language which is 
familiar to them and that the premature use of the Elnglisli medium 
tended to result in many pu[)ils being unable to ex])ie8S tliernselves 
in any language. It is disapy)ointino«, therefore, that theory con- 
flif^ts with practice, and tliat the effects of a more extensive use 
of the vernacular medium are still in many ways unsatisfactory. 

In the Uniied Provinces ^ “ the first flood of enthusiasm inflamed 
by linguistic patriotism seems to be abating. Knglish is undoub- 
tedly suffering and the resultant improvement in otlier subjects is 
not apparent. It is noticeable that in (Government, high schools, 
where vernaciilar is not the medium in (Classes IX and X, the 
standard of English is good. The use of the vernacuilar medium 
may lead to more information in history and geogra])hy, but it 
also leads to more lecturing by the teacher and to less active parti- 
cipation by the class 

In JJoinhay , “ the average matriculate is usually incay)able of 
expressing his thoughts in correct English. At the Matriculation 
examination of 1933, 31 per cent, of the candidates failed in this 
subject 

These disappointing reports do not ]:)rovide conclusive evidence 
that the experiment has been a failure. Ear more conclusive is 
the evidence that there is much room for improvement in the 


‘ 10th Quinquennial Review, pages 116-117. 

® United ProvinooK, page 16. 

* Bombay, pages 25-26, 

c 2 
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teaching of English and that unduly large classes resulting from 
retrenchment have proved a serious obstacle to good teaching. 
Again, if the experiment is to have a fair trial, anglo-vernacular 
teachers should be trained to teach the ordinary subjects through 
the vernacular medium. The major difficulty, however, will still 
remain in that scdiool classes may have to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. It is therefore dis- 
appointing that little investigation has been made into the possibi- 
lities of the Itoinaiiised Urdu script. In this respect Mr. A. Latifi 
has done good pioneer service. 

27. Table IX shows that in many provinces there has been a 
further deterioration in vernxicular 'middle schools. This unfor- 
tunate development accentuates the drift to the towns and the 
serious congestion in high schools and universities. In India, 
more than in most c)ther <*^)iiiitries, it is necessary to develop a 
system of rural education, which will be in harmony with village 
f*oiulitions and will train up boys and girls desirous of remaining 
a ]>art of the village and of spending lives of service to the progress 
of the countryside. 

There are misgivings in BUtar on this score: 

The economic* depression has been partly responsible for the inereasc^ 
(in the number c^t* Anglo- Vernacular middle and hij^h schools), because 
of the jirowiiij^ unemployment amongst ecluc*ated young men who are 
anxious to start schools for whatever little they will get as teachers. 
The IJirector has rightly drawn attention to the serious problem created 
by the growth of those schools, whicjh tend to facilitate the flow of 
young men from their village homes to urban cjentres and thus intensity 
the growing problem of unemployment. . . It may bo desirable 

to reduc*e the number of secondary schools maintained from public 
funds and to utilise the savings to start technical and industrial schools 
and to foster the growth of industry in order to secure profitable em- 
])loyment for the products of industeial and technical education.”^ 

This view ivS generally in accord with that expressed earlier in 
fhis section, bvit in carrying out vSuch a policy the claims of the 
rural population should not he overlooked. 

Tlie process of converting vernacular into anglo-vernacular 
schools in Assam seems to he alarmingly easy: ‘‘Most of the 
vernacular middle schools have optional English classes attached 
to them. Their success is to be gathered from the fact lhaf they 
have been able to bear all costs from fees and local aid. Tlie 
iiKweinent is spreading rapidly 

Thus it' is that the drift to the towns, coupled with the im- 
poverishment of the countryside, continues. 

In Bengal, the total number of middle vernacular scliools re- 
mains at 62 as against 1,186 high schools and 1,876 Middle English 
Schools. 

28. A very valuable pamphlet has recently been publish chI by 
the Board of Education in the United Kingdom, in which it is 
explained that the term ^ rural education ’ connotes, cm the one 
hand, the idea of a specific training for rural occupations, and on 
the other it covers a general education given in a rural environ - 

^ Bihar and Orissa (Resolution), pages 2-3. 

* Assam, page 14. 
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ment. An interesting account is then given of the various ways 
in which schools are making the environment of their pupils 
contribute to the fashioning of a good general edtication . ’ ’ 

The reasons why environment should profoundly influence the con- 
tent of education in rural areas are broadly twofold ; fii'st, children are 
interested in the processes j^oinj^ on around them, and country life and 
pi'ocesst^s are both fundamental to civilisation ajid the basis of much 
that is best in the cultural life of the comimiiiity ; and second, schools, 
and particularly those in the eotintry districts, sliould be rej^arded not 
merely as ad hoc institutions designed solely for the formal training of 
the immature, but rather as social institutions evolved by a community 
for the preservation of its distinctive life and for the satisfaction of its 
cultural and other needs,’ 

29. Kefererice was made in the Quiiiquennial Review^ to elfoid-s 
whi<*h are being made on similar lines in certain provinces in India, 
hut financial stringency has proved an obstacle to rapid develop- 
ment. 

In Bombay i the number of schools taking ‘ the agricultural 
bias course ^ now stands at 77 with an enrolment of 2,261 pupils : 
“ The object of this special curriculum is to give village boys a 
form of instruction which will be useful to them in their future 
lives in villages. The course is essentially a bias course and not 
a vocational course 

In the United Provinces , “ teaching is unenterprising. Boards 
have starved vernacular middle schools, and there is nothing in the 
way of reference books and illustrative material for teachers. 
Until this has been supplied, teachers can scarcely be blamed for 
c.ontinviing in a rut. Slowly, however, teaching is improving ; with 
a little more monetary support, improvement will become more 
rapid 

The progress of Rural Knowledge, a subject which includes agri- 
culture, every-day science and local studies, is very popular. The 
subject has already had a marked effect in lending interest to the 
curriculum and is a definite attempt at making instruction more 
practical and less literary. 

The Punjab continues to progress in this important direction : 

The number of vernacular middle schools recognised for the 
formal teaching of agriculture has risen from 159 to 198, of which 
71 have regular farms and 126 have garden plots In addition, 
the subject of Rural Science (which was discussed in the Quinquen- 
nial Review) is being rapidly introduced into all rural schools. A 
commendable feature of the Punjab system is the great attention 
paid to this matter in vernacular training institutions. 

y . — Priinaxrif Education of Boys. 

30. The statistics show that, whereas the number of primary 
schools declined from 168,835 to 166,536, enrolment increased 
slightly from 8,155,647 to 8,182,151. The average enrolment of 
schools has therefore been slightly increased. 

* Education and Countryside <His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London). 

^ 10th Quinquennial Keview, pages 120-124. 

* Bombay, page 42. 

^ United Prcrrmcea, page 21. 

^ Punjab, page 60. 



Table XI. — Main statistics of 


Province, 

No. of 
BchOfils 

primary 
for boys. 

Total No. of pupils 
(boys and girls) in 
primary scliools for 
boys. 

Enrolment of lK)y8 in classoe I — V, 1933, 


1032. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Class I. 

Class II. 

Class III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

V. 

Madras 

40,692 

44,375 

2,205,960 

2,249,018 

836,701 

394,457 

302,330 

261,301 

102,840 

Bombay 

13,110 

12,952 

975,860 

967,647 

274.031 

155,857 

142,087 

116,500 

99,409 

Bengal . 

43,724 

44,043 

1,682,503 

1,725,385 

987,205 

356,876 

247,498 

120,639 

96,916 

United Provinces . 

19,709 

19,139 

1,130,049 

1,138,474 

484,252 

248,004 

169,289 

117,085 

88,707 

Punjab 

5,011 

5,602 

380,870 

378,951 

375,319 

165,893 

124,447 

96,938 

64,212 

Burma . 

4,128 

4,161 

22t>| / 0 / 

259,242 

145,506 

44,557 

34,887 

27,245 

12,428 

Bibar and Orissa . 

25,124 

25,011 

820,773 

827,162 

431,817 

171,340 

125,284 

55,740 

42,480 

Central Provinces . 

4,152 

4,126 

301,240 

303,884 

129,976 

78,890 

60,490 

68,206 

16,675 

Assam 

5,259 

6,263 

247,730 

249,119 

95,595 

40,032 

41,704 

34,205 

29,800 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province. 

597 

699 

30,008 

31,281 

32,438 

10,304 

8,076 

6,812 

4,452 

Coorg . 

100 

106 

8,340 

8,980 

1,895 

1,323 

1,159 

953 

899 

Delhi . 

160 

167 

17,034 

16,484 

11,301 

4,000 

3,647 

3,268 

2,109 

Ajmer-Mervrara , 

219 

220 

11,896 

11,978 

476 

312 

6,647 

2,984 

2,218 

Baiucldstan . 

80 

91 

2,391 

2,539 

2,631 

932 

788 

645 

426 

Bangalore . 

51 

60 

6,221 

6,246 

3,162 

1,483 

1,177 

1,015 

900 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

47 

41 

I 

1 6,794 

6,162 

4,032 

1,808 

1,461 

1,281 

1,167 

British India . 

168,836 

1 

166,636 

8,156,647 

8,182,161 

8,816,886 

1,682,078 

1,266,876 

803,763 

568,640 


(a) Excludes Bs. 1,002, spent on special classes Ua eari>sntry 
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fTiTnaty edmcation of hoys. 


Total No. of boys in Classes 
1-~V. 

Men teachers In primary 
schools, 1933. 

Percentage of trained 
to total. 

Total expenditure on primary 
schools for boys. 

1932. 

1983. 

Total No. 

Trained. 

1932. 

1983. 

1932. 

19S3. 

1,925,366 

1,887,635 

94,650 

59,146 

59-4 

62*6 

Ks. 

1,91,22,295 

Ba. 

1,84,90,470 

797,500 

786,974 

82,047 

15,182 

46*8 

47*3 

1,07,05,007 

1,64,82,827 

1,781,050 

1,807,029 

78,700 

22,932 

28-1 

29*1 

07,23,922 

66,73,688 

1,101,004 

1,097,947 


26.990 

66*2 

08*4 

89,03,340 

85,64.143 

802,234 

826,809 

11,498 

8,949 

73*3 

77*8 

37,08,489 

37,88,807 

265,438 

204,623 

6,918 

4,061 

65-4 

68*6 

21,18,837 

21,91,296 

820,231 

820,667 

30,086 

18,669 

49*1 

60*6 

61,94,868 

60,10,880 

844,902 

340,237 

10,235 

6,204 

58*6 

000 

80,96,880 

20,87,827 

246,883 

248,002 

7,311 

2,297 

31*0 

31*4 

12,22,200 

12,39,646 

60,880 

62,142 

986 

629 

67-6 

67*3 

3,84,304 

8,76,831 

5,857 

6,229 

206 

206 

74-4 

81*4 

1,00,068 

1,14, 988(a) 

24,973 

24,976 

613 

376 

73-9 

73*3 

2,78,857 

2,70,487 

11,573 

11,636 

435 

301 

65*9 

69*2 

1,39,380 

1,69,991 

5,039 

5,422 

103 

89 

88*3 

86*4 

67,260 

64,068 

7,638 

7,727 

105 

138 

66*2 

68.2 

88,346 

88,662 

0,076 

9,274 

222 

87 

39*6 

89.7 

1,09,569 

1,08,464 

8,270,404 

8,221,728 

817,819 

166,160 

60*3 

61*9 

6,80,98,169 

6,66,97,421 


and ifeavlng, attached to a certain j^mary tchool. 
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In most provinces, notably in Madras, efforts are being xaade 
to centralise primary institutions. The Bihar report also refers 
to the increasing stability in the number of schools supported 
by public funds but suggests that “ the curtailment of expendi- 
ture might have been more wisely effected by withdrawing help 
from ineJB&cient and superfluous schools than by the fatally simple 
juethod of reducing the already low pay of teia(;hers In the 

United Provinces, uneconomic schools, whose enrolment did noi 
justify their existence, have been closed; and a similar policy is 
being carried out in the Punjab. It is all the more peculiar that, 
during a year of exceptional financial stringency, the number of 
additional primary schools for boys and girls in Bengal should 
have amounted to 1,557, in spite of the observation previously 
quoted that “ there are about twice the number of primary schools 
in Bengal than are actually required 

Some provincial Governments at least have been taking steps to 
examine carefully the possibilities of effecting a better and more 
economical distribution of primary schools. 

The Madras Government have begun to take action on what is 
generally known as the Champion report with the object of ensur- 
ing as far as possible that, as a result of a policy of concentmtion, 
each teacher shall be in charge of a single homogeneous class and 
tliat each class shall have a strength of thirty pupils. 

In the United Provi7ices, a survey is being made into the 
present position with a view to eliminating unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical schools. 

Arrangements have also been made for an examination of the 
position in respect to primary schools in Delhi City. 

31. The figures given below vshow that the position in regard to 
‘ wastage ^ in primary schools is very similar to that of a year 
ago. Though certain provinces have slightly improved their posi- 
tion, the total percentages are practically the same as before. 

TAimE XII. — ‘ Wastage ’ among hoys in 'primary classes. 




NlTMBaR OP BOYB IN 


J^ROPORTION OF 

BOYS IN 

Province. 

Class I, 
1928-29. 

Class 11, 
1929-30. 

Class III, 
1930-31. 

Class IV, 
1931-82. 

Class V, 
1932-33. 

Class 

I. 

1928- 

29. 

Class 

IV, 

1931- 

32. 

Class 

V. 

1982- 

83, 

Madras 

937,911 

396,993 

296,411 

245,241 

102,846 


26 

11 

Bombay . 

277,617 

147,128 

133,030 

112,400 

99,409 


40 

36 

Bengal . 

013,196 


255,925 

118,771 

95,916 


13 

10 

United Provinces 

516,951 

267,370 

163,368 

119,632 

88,707 

100 

23 

17 

Punjab . 

352.363 

213,056 

119,876 

97,685 

64,212 

100 

28 

18 

Burma . 

Ml nki ■ 

47,401 

33,902 

26,661 

12,428 


17 

8 

Bihar and Orissa 

486,678 

169,723 

120,968 

62,093 

42,480 


11 

9 

Central Provinces 

128,605 

75,212 

64,154 

59,161 

16,675 

100 

46 

12 

Assam* . 

92,976 

46,738 

41,716 

8,179 

34,194 

29,806 


37 

32 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

33,024 

11,404 

6,748 

4,452 


20 

18 

Delhi 

11,649 

4,434 

3,485 

3,005 

2,109 


26 

18 

British Ihwa (In- 
cluding minor ad- 
ministrations). 

4,163,670 

1,625,952 

1,249,977 

882,653 

563,640 

||nS|||i 

21 

. 

14 


• UeviBed figures have been given for Assam ; they do not agree with the figures given in Assam 
XAhles, in which figures for classes A» B and I are lumped together for the year 1928-29. 

^ Bihar and Orissa, page 20. 

• Bengal (Quinquennial Review, 1927-32), page 31. 
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Tke position cannot be regarded as satiaiaotory ; on an arer* 
age, only 21 per cent, of boys enrolled in Class 1 reach Glass IV 
(when literacy may be anticipated) three years later. 


At the same time, it is possible to exaggerate the depressing 
sigiiificunee o£ these figures. ‘ Wastage ’ js a dilhrull pit>bleiu 
in all countries, especially in a country s\ich us India, with its 
vast population scattered over innumerable villages; and with tlie 
prevalence of sickness of many kinds. Much that is unsatislacdory 
in the figures is also due to the practice of admitting pupils to 
school at any time in the year, especially towards the end of the 
school year. In consequence, a large proportion of pui>ils enrolled 
in Class I cannot be expected to gain promotion in the following* 
school year. 

A comparison of the present position with that of previous 
years will be of interest : 


Tabi^e XIII.— ‘ Wantage ’ in 1917-33. 


Year. 

Clans I. 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

1917-21 


. 

. 


. 

100 

22 

13 

1923-27 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

JOO 

19 

11 

1928-.S2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

100 

21 

13 

1929-33 

• 

• 

• 


• 

100 

21 

14 


The fact that, in spite of' increasing difficulties, the percentages 
are very similar to those in 1917-21 gives cause for satisfaction. 
Whereas efforts in pre-Reform days were directed mainly to provid- 
ing education for the children of the intelligentsia, primary educa- 
tion has now become widespread in the villages, where the dangers 
of ‘ wastage ’ are far greater. 

32’. Many proposals for imjproving the present state of affairs 
have been discussed in provincial reports. 

As previously suggested, the movement towards a more econoTni* 
cal distribution of schools and a greater corccentration of effort 
should do much to provide more efficient teaching and thereby to 
ensure more regular promoticms from class to class by the pupils. 
It is in the single-teacher schools, in particular, that ‘ wastage ’ 
is rampant. As far as possible, central schools should take the 
place of these schools. 
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Many pirovincjes are prescribing definite ^period* in the year^ 
in which new pupils shall he admitted to school. The Hartog 
Committee gave valuable advice in this matter : 

“ Oue cause ior the ^^reat wastage aud stajtgiiatiuu lu the lower classes 
ol primary schuuis where there is more than one teacher is the habit oi 
placing the lowest class in charge ol the least qualihed teacher. This 
practice has naturally resulted in the worst teaching being concentrated 
in the class where the most caret ul handling is required. The lowest 
class in India presents peculiar difficulties, since boys and girls are 
admitted at present at all ages and at all times oi the year, and in 
consequence there is additional need for special care. In Indian primary 
schools, as they are at present, the maxim ol ‘ the best teacher for the 
youngest children ’ is specially applicable. Mr. H. JDippie, who is 
Inspector of the Agency Tracts in Bihar, has paid particular attention 
to improv'ement of the methods of teaching u^ed in Class 1, ae well as in 
other primary classes, and has also introduced the salutary innovation 
of contining school admission to a single month of the year.^’^ 

It is inspiring that “ the Census Officer mentions the parti- 
cularly high standard of literacy in the State of Khandpara (249), 
Talchar (219), Dhinkanet (205), Athgarh (153), Narsinghpur (135) 
and Daspalla (123). Tiie Hguies are for Inende males j)er millc. 
No district in Bihar and Orissa proper shows so high a standard, 
nor was the standard in these States nearly so liigh ten years ago, 
when all of them showed a figure between GO and 75. It is precisely 
in these States that an intensive campaign against the neglect of 
beginners has been waged for the past ten years, mainly under 
the direction of Mr. Dippie Th':» example of this experiment, 

which has been pursued with vigour and continuity, is of great 
value throughout India. 

In the Pu7ijab, admissions to the first class have been restricted 
to certain months in the year; “ This (practice) has helped to 
introduce greater homogenity into this important class and has 
thereby facilitated effective teaihing " ‘ 

There is also room for doubt whether new pupils are always 
admitted at (lie right age. Spasmoilic ‘ drives ' of children of 
all ages into school, though they may increase temporarily the 
enrolment, are apt to demoralise still further the teaching. The 
better plan would be to collect in each area statistics showing the 
names of children reaching the age of six in each year, and to 
concentrate efforts on ensuring their admission to school. The 
admission of children of comparatively advanced age must inevit- 
ably embarrass good teaching. The Royal Commission in Agri- 
culture were well-advised in suggesting that the reduction of 
‘ wastage ’ is of greater importance than straining after the last 
truant, 

33. Standards of teaching, — Good teaching, however, is an 
essential to improvement and to the reduction of ^ wastage 
Reports in this regard are disappointing. 

* Hartog Report, page 80. 

” Bihar and Orissa, pages 21-22. 

* Punjab, page 38. 
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In the United Provinces y “ the picture is not a very bright one, 
but ettuits are being* made to remedy tlie ileteets 1 ii the Central 

Provinces y “ the standard of etticiency is very low. Teachers 
generally follow old methods of teaching*, which are calculated to 
aeveiop the mi'chaiiiciil aspect of e<liicat loii . 1 ii ^issatn^ “ sub- 
divisional reports, almost without exception, describe schools, 
miserably housed with the scantiest furniture and with exiguous 
equipment, sadly understaffed by wretchedly paid teachers and 
overcrowded by pupils ‘ 

d4. There is Irequeiit reference io the eftoits of inspectoi'S tc> 
improve teaching, but these ett'orts are liable to be frustrated by a 
general lack of discipline among teachers as well as by the faulty 
adirdnistration of local bodies. 

Ill Bihar, transleis of teacliers are still much too c‘omiuon ; 
and there are complaints that untrained teachers are appointed or 
given stipends when trained teachers are available In the 

Central Provinces , the Department has laid down that 17 per 
cent, is a reasonable percentage of transfers in any particular year. 
Judged by this standard, most district councils effected an exces- 
sive numhoi* of transfers during* tin* y(*ar A side-light on these 

transfers is provided by a local board member who is alleged to 
have complained that “ his opj)()nent in an election had secmred 
the transfer of a teacher who was one of his most influential sup- 
porters III Assam, “ the lot of lower primary teachers is 

described as ‘ ])iiiable \ They meet the e.ontingint charges of 
the schools out of their poor pittances. . . The poor pandit has 
sometimes to pay for the conveyance of pupils in the rainy season 
and for the repair of the school house from his slender resources. 
To fill up their cup of misery, a cut of 10 per cent, in the pay 
of all teachers was resorted to from the beginning of the year. 
In spite of this economy, the Board could not pay the salaries of 
lower primarv'^ teachers for the last two months of the year through 
lack of funds 

35. The figures in Table XT indicale llial ihe percentage of 
trained teachers has advanced only from 50*3 to 51*9 per cent. 
Of the major provinces, the Punjah leads the way with a percent- 
age of 77*8 trained teachers; and the position in the United Prov- 
inces, Burma, Madras and Central Provinces can be considered as 
generally satisfactory. The low percentages in Bengal, Assam, 
and, to a less degree, in Bombay and Bihar are for regret. 

The following table shows that provision for the training of 
vernacular teacliers has decreased by over a thousand teachers under 
training, but this is due very largely to the fact that the Punjah 

^ United Provinces, page 25. 

* Central Provinces, page 39. 

® Assam, page 17. 

^ Bihar and Orissa, page 7. 

* Central Provinces, pages 34-35. 

* Central Provinces, page 36. 

’ Assam, page 19. 
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has been able to decrease Tery eansiderably its facilities for irain- 
ing, as the supply of trained teachers now exceeds the demand. 


Taht.k XIV . — Training schools for men. 


I*rovincf%. 

1932. 

193.3. 

No. of 
TKirmal 
and 

training 

Hclmols. 

Students. 

Total No, 
of 

iinui 

iiudt^r 

training. 

No, of 
Tiornml 
and 

training 

schools. 

Students. 

Total No. 
of 

men 

under 

training. 

Madras 


83 

10,983 

10,981 

79 

10,552 

10,546 

Bombay 


12 

711 

711 

14 

824 

813 

Bengal .... 


01 

2,587 

2,587 

91 

2,593 

2,693 

United Provinf^os . 


83 

1,622 

1,622 

70 

1,595 

1,595 

Punjab 


20 

1,742 

1,742 

8 

784 

784 

Burma. 


20 

820 

785 

19 

826 

676 

Bihar and Orissa . 


83 

1,676 

1,070 

83 

1,720 

1,720 

Central Provinces . 


10 

1,053 

1,053 

8 

803 

803 

Aasara 


G 

211* 

211 

5 

202 

202 

Nortiv-Wost Frontier IhrovUice 

3 

163 

103 

3 

166 

100 

Ooorg .... 



•• 





Pellil .... 


1 

40 

40 

1 

39 

39 

A J mor-Mer%v’arn 


4 

82 

82 

4 

67 

67 

Baluchistan . 


1 

! 


1 

18 

18 

Bangalore 


1 

37 


1 

39 

39 

Other Administered Areas 


1 

86 

86 

1 

90 

90 

British India 

* 

425 

21,828 

21,686 

388 

20,318 

20,150 


The Punjab is fortunate in its high percentage of trained 
teachers, and therefore the main function of the three remaining 
training institutions at Ghakkar, Lala Musa and Jullundur is to 
meet the annual wastage. The extension of the senior course from 
one to two years has been accompanied by good results. 

Good progress has been made in the United Provinces where, as 
pointed out in the Quinquennial Review, central training schools 
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are mpidly taking the place of the old training classes: ‘‘ These 
training schools are universally praised ; the ti*aining given in them 
is on modern lines, and great stress is laid on training for extra- 
<*urricula a< tivities. Rural Knowledge is a special feature with its 
emphasis on agriculture, every-day science, rural civics and general 
knowledge, while training in the teaching of physical exercises 
and simple games, scouting and first-aid hygiene is not neglected. 
These schools are also extremely useful as centres for refresher 
courses for teachers in primary schools 

This development affords an admirable example of the value of 
centralisation, as a training s(‘hool, with its increased efl&ciency, 
costs no more than the (combined expenditure of the oi*dinary 
training (lasses, of whi(‘h tliey are composed The main diffi- 

culty, however, is to get district boards to maintain training 
classes, as they look to (loveriimenl to train their teachers It 

is suggested that this is perliaps the most important function w^hich 
Government might undertake in the sphere of education. Goii- 
tinuity of tradition is of importaiu*e in a f raining institution, but 
this is not always possible of attainment, as it is difficult for a 
single district to estimate its future requirements in the matter of 
trained teachers. For example, it is stated that the training school 
at Narwal is no longer recjuired, as Cawnpore District has a long 
waiting list of trained teachers unemployed. 

Material improvement cannot be expected in Bombay so long as 
the main aim is to level up the percentage of trained primary 
teacdiers all over the Presid3iicy to approximately 50 per cent. — 
after allowing for normal wastage. . . This policy of restricting 
fhe output of teachers, though fundamentally unsound and opposed 
to the best interests of education, has been adopted for financial 
leasons It was suggested in the (juiiKjueiin ial Review that, as 

the average cost of training a teacher was considerably higher in 
Boinhay than in any other province ex<’,ept Assatn^ a more economi- 
cal system, together with a much larger output, might be devised. 

In Bihat\ a system similar to that which used to obtain in the 
United Prcwinces is still in vc^giie. There are over a hundred 
schools, each witli an enrolment not exce(*ding twenty; 75 of these 
are maintained by Government. Practising schools are atta(diBd 
to these institutions, but the iiianagemeiit of practically all of these 
has now been transferred to local Ixidies. These training scdiools 
are far from efficient, and inspectors press strongly for the appoint- 
ment of more highly qualified head teacdiers The experieuc'e of 

the TTnited Provinces, where similar institutions have b^n cioncen- 
trated into a smaller number of schools, might well be valuable to 
Bibar. 

In Assam., the deficiency not only of trained teachers but also 
of provision for their training was referred to in the Quinquennial 

* United Provinces, page 44. 

* Bombay, page 48. 

* Bihar and Orissa, page 28. 
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Review;^ but tbe position has deteriorated further. ‘‘ As a 
measure of ec^oiioiny, facilities for training have been curtailed 
or suspended. This economy is obviously a most expensive one in 
the currency of educational efficiency and progress. Even finan- 
cially it is an extravagance in the sense that through it the actual 
expenditure on education is subjected to a wastage that is not only 
immediate but cumulative.’’” As the cost per head in Assam is 
higher than in any other province, the system would appear to 
lequire overhauling. 

In Bengal, in addition to five normal schools with an enrolment 
of 414 students, there were 86 guru and muallim training schools 
with an enrolment of 2,179 students, thus entailing a serious 
diffusion of effort ; even with the present expenditure, greater 
efficiency and a larger oulput could be attained by a well-devised 
policy of modified centralisation. It is a tragedy that some of 
those young men who are now ploughing their way fruitlessly to- 
wards Matriculation cannoi be harnessed 1o the advanc'ement of 
primary educ^ation. 

In many provinces, a courageous review of the policy regarding 
the training of teachers for pHiuary schools is recpiired. A larger 
supply of suitably qiialified trained teacheis is indispensable to the 
right progress of primary education. There is now no diffic ulty in 
enrolling recruits to tiaining' institutions, though in provinces in 
which the vernacular system has deteriorated there may be difficulty 
in recruiting young men who would be likely to take kindly to 
village conditions. Indeed, tliere is an urgent exill to divert these 
young men from the well-beaten track leading to Matriculation into 
the path which will open out to them ample opportunities of service 
to the countryside. There may have been good cause in the early 
days to provide facilities for training in a large number of training 
institutions so that recruits had not to go far afield for their train- 
ing, but that need has now disappeared. The call of the hour is 
to provide ample facilities for training in a few, but large, i*enties 
so that economy shall be allied with etficiency. The recent expeii- 
ence of the United Prorvn<'cs, wdiicdi has suffered long from a multi- 
tude of inefficient, but none the less exlravagant, training classes 
should prove an inspiring example to those provinces in which the 
old tradition still persists. The Funjah has also made a valuable 
contribution towards the solution of this problem by having made 
temporary armngeinents on a wdde scale with the result that, the 
vast majority of its teacher?> having been trained, the normal w^ast- 
age can now’ be made good by the products of three well-staffed 
and efficient training institutions. TTiitil this has been done in all 
piovin(*es, ‘ wastage ’ in ]iriinary schools must continue. 

86. Com pulsion , — There lias been veiy little cliange in tlxe 
position regarding compulsion, Eor the convenience of record, 
the number of areas (municipal and rural) under compulsion ig 
given below. 

* Quinquennial "Review, pages 156 and 210. 

* Assam, page 21, 
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TABiiE XV . — Compulsory Prinnary Education, 




Areas under compulsion. 



1982. 1 

1988. 

Frovinco. 

Acte, 

Urban 

areas. 

Uural 

areas. 

Urban 

areas. 

Bural 

areas. 

No. of 
villages 
in rural 
areas 
under 
com- 
pulsion. 

Madras . 

Elementary Education Act, 
1020. 

25 

7 

25 

7 

104 

Bombay . 

I. Primary Education (Dis- 
trict Municipalitios) Act, 
1918. 

4 


4 




U. Ci^ of Bombay Primary 
Education Act, 1020. 

1 


1 

•• 

•• 


III. Primary Education Act, 
1923. 

5 

- 

5 

2 

150 

Bengal 

I. Primary Education Act, 
1919. 

1 


1 

•• 



II. Bural Primary Education 
Act, 1930. 

•• 




•• 

United Froviucoa 

I. Primary Education Act, 
1919. 

37 

1 

30 


•• 


II. District Boards Primary 
Education Act, 1026. 


24 


24 

351 

Punjab . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

54 

2,924 

00 

8,013 

7,048 

Blbar and Orissa 

Primary Education Act, 1910 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

422 

24 

431 

431 

Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1925 






Delhi 

(Punjab Act oxtuiided to 
Delhi, 1925. > 

1 

10 

1 

10 

10 


Total 

153 

3,392 

158 

3,489 

8,102 


In the United Provinces ^ “ the results up to date are disappoint- 
ing. Compulsion in municipalities is easy to enforce, owing to the 
ease with which a census nuay be taken and to the compact natuie 
of the area, but progress has been slow. Committees are reluctant 
to enforce attendance ; teachers have too much influence on local 
politics and thus members are loath to persist or insist on honest 
work; superintendents and assistant attendance officers are not sup- 
ported. . . Particulars of prosecutions are inteiesting. In Imclv- 
now, 1,5(56 notices were served and 481 complied with, but only 
368 cases were filed and in the end 8(5 persons were fined a total of 
Rs. 76 

Better progress, however, has been made in rural areas: “ The 
brightest feature is the fact that numbers in Class IV, though by 
no means as large as they should be, show marked increase but 
“ complaints are made against the leniency of magistrates, who do 

* United Provinces, page 27. 

^ United Provinces, page 28. 
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not consider non-attendance a serious office, and more often than 
not let off offenders with a warning/’* 

111 Bombay, in spite of the fact that some of the compul- 
sory schemes have been in existence for over two years, nothing like 
complete compulsion has been introduced. There is considerable 
reluctance on the part of Board to put the full machinery of the 
At^t into action. The last few years, however, have been a period 
of acute financial distress and in consequence progress has been 

slow.”^ 

Similarly, in the Central Provinces, registers of enrolment of 
pupils are in many cases incomplete; the enrolment of pupils is 
delayed ; considerable numbers liable to compulsion are not enrolled ; 
attendance is by no means satisfactory; proceedings against 
defaulters are often delayed ; in some cases no action at all is taken ; 
the fines imposed are iiiade(juate 

The Act has been applied far more extensively in the PnnjoJ) 
than elsewhere, hut the same difficulty is experienced in bringin*^ 
ofFeriders to liook. In a certain district, in all the 06 cases insti- 
tuted only warnings were issued 

07. A valuable suggestion is mad? that ‘‘ ])unitive measures 
should be taken with greater determination against those who '^end 
their children to school and then withdraw them. It is these 
children who are mainly responsible for the excessive wastage, 
and it is only reasonable that the arm of the law should deal with 
tliem 

Reference has already been made to the evil effects resulting 
from tlie making of spasmodi<‘ drives ’ of children, all and sundry, 
into school; it is the adoption of this practice in compulsory areas, 
which is mainly responsible for the persistence of disappointing 
t'esults. If a determined effort is made to ensure each year the 
enrolment of hoys reaching the age of six and to provide that the 
attendance of these children shall be regular, the results would 
quickly become far less unsatisfactory. 

The standard of teaching should also be high ; children should 
not be (compelled to attend school unless there is a guarantee tliat 
they shall benefit hy their schooling and that their health shall 
not be affected by attendance in insanitary buildings. A high 
standard of teaching can only he attained by the employment of 
well-qualified tmined teachers; the organisation and distribution of 
the schools should also he such as to provide a sufficient, but not an 
excessive, number of schools in which no teacher shall teach more 
than one class and in which each class shall approximate thirty 
pupils. A well-planned policy of centralisation is essential to the 
success of compulsion. 

^ United Provinces, pages 27-28. 

* Bombay, page 46. 

* Central Provinces, page 27. 

^ Punjab, page 12. 



y /. — The Education of Girls. 

38. In spite of financial stringency, the progress of education 
among girls continues to be rapid. The number of institutions has 
risen by 288 to 38,754, while the enrolment of girls in all insti- 
tutions, whether for boys or girls, advanced by 113,821 to 2, GOG, 470, 
as against a decrease of 2(),82G in the enrolment of boys. The 
effective value of even this limited number t)f institutions for girls 
is largely discounted by the fact that almost half of them are 
primary schools in Bertgal which, as shown by subse(i[uent figures, 
produce little tangible result. Though the additional enrolment 
was mainly in the primary classes, the numbers in the secondary 
and collegiate stages showed a welcome advance. In spite of the 
largrely increased enrolment, expenditure fell by nearly Ks. 13 lakhs 
to Its. f3, 52, 41, 216, 


EDUCATION 
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Table XVI . — Main statistics 



Total So. of 
institutions for 
girls. 

Total No. of pupils 
(lK>ys and girls) in 
Institutions for 
girls. 

Numljor of girls 
reading In boys' 
institutions . 


OlULS 

Crovinco. 

Primary sti^e.* 



1033. 

10.32. 

1933. 

1932. 

1938. 

1932. 

1033. 

Madraa . 

5,954 

5.830 

880,410 

394,39.5 

379,434 

400,868 

704,897 

720,158 

Bombay 

1,081 

1 ,060 

103,567 

107,206 

105,878 

109,086 

258, .579 

260,962 

Bengal . 

United Provinces . 

17,030 

18,675 

470,631 

606,012 

97,926 

111.287 

535,110 

580,309 

2,288 

2,350 

100,677 

118,170 

50,873 


153,029 

166,760 

Punjab .... 

6,042 

4,724 

198,144 

202,640 

23,880 

175,474 

25,758 

189,537 

148,651 

Burma .... 

857 

847 

60,568 

60,061 

176,826 

108,108 

1 00,052 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,703 

2,780 

74,630 

77,85m 

53,047 

68,703 

1 1 7,000 

123,250 

Central Provincos . 

584 

554 

41,484 

43,570 

25„r>5|) 

26,598 

(i0,.5O0 

62,883 

Assam .... 

730 

756 

31,034 


81,268 

32,360 

54,775 

56,6‘.M1 

Xorth-Wost Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

180 

100 

13,007 

14,017 

70.3 

007 

12,160 

13,351 

Ooorg .... 

10 

10 

084 

1,087 

2,117 

|2,200 

2,739 

2,072 

Delhi .... 

80 

87 

9,680 

10,584 

00 

268 

8,148 

8,678 

AJmer-MorWara 

50 

58 

3,836 

8,880 

755 

536 

3,3.53 

13,287 

Baluchistan . 

11 

11 

1,752 

2,074 

486 

403 

1,381 

11,838 

Bangalore 

47 

45 

1 0,497 

6,853 

‘ 608 

602 


5,441 

Other Administered Areas 

5tt 

48 

6,767 

5,086 

221 

249 


4,722 

BRITISH India 

88,460 

38,754 

1,612,472 

1,678,023 

968,220 

1,013,197 

2,261,864 

2,358,960 


* Includes classes 1 to V. 


89. The reports are generally opi iniistic . 

In the Pnnjahy the education of girls has made considerable 
headway, in spite of the economic depression and the recent levy 
of fees in anglo-vernacular schools. . . (Government agree with the 
Director’s reading of the situation and feel that the education of 
g^irls should be much more widely extended beyond the limits of 
cities and towns. It is hoped that an increased number of quali- 
fied teachers for village schools will remove the difiiculty ; Govern- 
ment await with interest the opening of training classes in suitable 
rural centres.”^ 

In Bombay , the increasing number of girls in all kinds of 
institutions is an encouraging feature. Parents have come 1o under- 
stand the advantages of educating their daughters, and the apathy 
of the people formerly noticeable in rural areas is gradually giving 
way to a desire among them to keep Iheir girls at school for 
a longer period.”^ 

In Bihar ^ the education of girk is making rapid progress, in 

spite of the prevailing depression.”^ 

In Assa^m, a great change has come into the outlook on the 
education of girls throughout the province. Conservatism, tradi- 

' Puniah (Resolution), page 4. 

* Bombay, page 78, 

* Bihar and Orissa (Resolution), pages 4-5, 
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of the education of girls. 


RBADINO IK 

Total No. of girl 
pupils in all 
iustitutioiXH. 

Tot^ expendlturo on 
institutions for girls 
(inuludlng iudlruct 
expenditure). 

Sowndary gtage.t 

Collegiate stage. 

Professional 

(‘ollogos. 

1032 . 

1033 . 

im 

1033 . 


1033 . 

1032 . 

1033 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 









Ks. 

Ks. 

21,050 

23,871 

002 

753 

138 

145 

742,530 

703,044 

00 , 60,270 

03 , 41,702 

23,870 

20,738 

704 

«3f> 

HI 

181 

202,058 

208,500 

06 , 36,758 

03 , 01,021 

8,771 

0,004 

712 

854 

58 

70 

550,712 

007,630 

51 , 33,225 

60,18,661 

5,832 

8,808 

270 

340 

21 

17 

107,011 

182,270 

38 , 82,442 

30 , 80,630 

7,074 

8,110 

271 

335 

51 

50 

213,287 

221,080 

34 , 00 , 5,31 

34 , 32,167 

8,775 

7,703 

184 

227 

58 

57 

210,530 

217,002 

28 , 13,317 

23 , 12,006 

1,471 

J ,057 

0 

14 



120,453 

134,238 

12 , 50,383 

12 , 24,298 

1,076 

2,123 

41 

50 

10 

17 

00,410 

00,492 

11 , 78,330 

1 ( 1 , 92,550 

2,712 

2,005 

12 

27 



02,107 

06,278 

5 , 45,360 

6 , 48,271 

017 

745 





13,551 

14,820 

3 , 40,280 

3 , 48,800 

251 

283 





3,070 

3,320 

30,480 

41,289 

703 

on 

45 

00 

i 20 

'137 

0,55 1 

10,257 

0 , 27,913 

6 , 42,448 

518 

.'>27 : 

3 

4 



4,387 

4,198 

1 , 97,095 

1 , 60,868 

125 

150 

1 





j 2,103 

2,492 

70,521 

88,066 

047 

1 

732 

23 

28 




0,893 

3 , 99,794 

3 , 26,007 

734 

008 




0,709 

5,803 

. 3 . 33,161 

3 , 82,866 

86,194 

93,784 

2,000 

‘ 3,530 

570 

030 

2 , 492,040 

2 , 000,470 

3 , 06 , 02,801 

3 , 62 , 41,216 


t Includes class VI to end of high school course. 


tion and prejudice are yielding everywhere and with increasing 
rapidity. . , These cluanges, together with the eager readiness wii h 
which Indian girls are coining forward for education, require the 
most (ireful consideration. As a de])artment, we are handicapped 
in possessing only one lady in our inspectorate. Qualified women 
teacliers are scarce and, even if available, cannot he afforded; un- 
qualified women, male teachers with no other employment, and 
superannuated old men form far too high a proportion of the staff's 
in girls’ schools.”' 

40. Priviary hJditrnUov -The table below gives some cause for 
satisfaction, in that the yieriod of sttbool attendance is being ex- 
tended. The enrolment of Class TV has advanced from 133,783* to 
146,630; and that of Class V from 69,945* to 77,195. Madras 
and Bombay occupy the pride of place in both these classes, while 
the Punjab is a bad, though a creditable, third. While, again, 
the enrolment of Class V in Bovihay and the Punjab is in reason- 
able proportion to that of Class IV, in Madras and Burma there is a 
serious decline in the enrolment of Class V in comparison with 
that of Class IV. Whether this is due to the prevalence of co- 
education in the two latter provinces is uncertain. 

^ Assam, page 27. 

♦ Yide Table LXXXIII, 10th Quinquennial Review, page 176. 
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Table XVII. — Primary 


Province. 

No. ol primary 
schools tor girls. 

Pupils (boys and girls) 
in primary schools for 
girls. 

Enrolment of gh is 

1932. 

1988. 

1932. 

1933. 

Class 1. 

Class 11. 

Class 111. 

Madra« .... 

5,682 

5,533 

358,895 

361,762 

412,557 

139,401 

88,941 

Bombay .... 

1,741 

1,742 

169,378 

172,712 

122,220 

51,135 

40,342 

Bengal .... 

17,438 

18,076 

433,775 

466,745 

417,947 

98,185 

47,128 

United Provinces • 

1,738 

1,786 

64,941 

68,700 

106,786 

29,913 

16,867 

Punjab 

1,627 

1,634 

94,050 

98,282 

84,421 

23,716 

17,761 

Burma .... 

634 

648 

36,208 

86,930 

130,612 

32,343 

20,610 

Bihar and Orissa • . . 

2,447 

2,416 

62,830 

64,069 

82,941 

22,387 

13,185 

Central l^rovincos . 

414 

417 

31,377 

82,466 

34,786 

12,187 

8,833 

Assam .... 

682 

640 

22,760 

28,379 

27,961 

10,504 

8,527 

North-West Frontier Province 

113 

113 

7,200 

7,549 

8,098 

1,925 

1,491 

Coorg 

9 

9 

784 

818 

1,111 

616 

555 

Delhi 

56 

59 

5,842 

6,300 

5,005 

1,248 

1,012 

AJmer-MerWara . • 

48 

42 

2,941 

2,971 

688 

451 

1,877 

Baluchistan .... 

8 

3 

280 

332 

1,120 

248 

209 

Bangalore .... 

29 

28 

8,575 

8,554 

2,771 

980 

729 

Other Administered Areas 

84 

30 

3,932 

8,250 

2,671 

701 

637 

British India 

82,635 

33,170 

1,298,713 

1,849,819 

1,441,695 

425,945 

267,504 
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schools for girls. 


in Classes I- 

— V, 1933. 

Total No. of girls in 
Classes I — V of all 
institutions. 

Women teachers in 
primary schools, 
1933. 

Percentage of 
trained to 
total. 

Total expenditure on 
primary schools for 
girls. 

aass IV. 

Glass V. 

1932. 

1933. 

Total No. 

Trained. 

1982. 

1933. 

1032. 

1933. 









Bs. 


66,021 

23,178 

704,897 

720,168 

12,666 

9,974 

76-9 

79-4 

43,50,268 

41,92,190 

28.810 

18,955 

258,579 

260,962 

5,244 

2,639 

51‘9 

50‘8 

37,82,622 

86,81,259 

10.462 

6,587 

535,110 

^680,809 

5,470 

561 

118 

10-8 

14,82,205 

16,08,171 

8.231 

6,463 

163,929 

166,760 

2,191 

260 

11-2 

11*9 

6,22,210 

6,82,668 

12.832 

9,921 

139,637 

148,651 

2,918 

1,808 

89-5 

44-6 

9,99,039 

10,09,236 

11,836 

3,761 

198,108 

199,052 

1,588 

1,879 

86*4 

86-6 

8,61,217 

2,61,610 

2,908 

1,838 

117,600 

128,269 

1,620 

452 

26>8 

27-9 

5,08,428 

5,03,905 

6,057 

1,070 

60,509 

62,883 

1,197 

686 

48'8 

531 

4,64,225 

4,00,071 

6,807 

3,897 

54,776 

56,696 

602 

106 

16*5 

17-6 

1,18,693 

1,28,026 

1,283 

554 

12,169 

13,361 

251 

69 

24'7 

27-5 

1,03,940 

1,12,832 

393 

297 

2,739 

2,972 

30 

28 

96-6 

03-3 

16,138 

15,185 

810 

603 

8,148 

8,678 

207 

148 

58-6 

71-6 

1,48,495 

1,52,305 

440 

281 

8,858 

8,287 

123 

56 

42-5 

44-7 

78,629 

54,296 

159 

107 

1,881 

1,838 

12 

1 

7 

63-6 

58-3 

7,224 

6,078 

568 

898 

6,664 

5,441 

160 

188 

88*4 

86'2 

61,904 

61,461 

518 

295 

6,866 

4,722 

146 

96 

68*7 

66-2 

72,884 

76,460 

146,630 

77,196 

2,261,864 

2,858,969 

84,824 

17,861 

50-6 

62*0 

1 

1,81,62,121 

1,28,06,259 




























41. TJxe ‘ wastage ’ figures given below, wliich should be read 
along with those given in Table LX XXII of the Quinquennial 
Review,* show that the position is very similar to that of a year 
ago. Bombay, Assam and the Punjab and, to a lesser extent, 
North-West Frontier Province have creditable records, but those 
of Madras and Central Provinces are reduced in value by the 
failure of most pupils to extend their studies l)eyond Class lY. The 
records of other provinces, especially Bengal and Bihar, are 
extremely disappointing. 


Tahlk XVIII. — ‘ Wastage ’ among girls in primary classes. 



Number of girls in 

Proportion of 

GIRLS IN 

Pxovliico. 

Class 1, 
1928-2a. 

Class 11, 
1920-30. 

Class III, 
1930-81. 

Class IV, 
1931-82. 

Class V, 
1982-38. 

Class 

I. 

1928- 

29. 

Class 

IBSI- 

82. 

Class 

V, 

1982- 

88. 

Madraa . . . 

391,627 

108,663 

71,438 

49,018 

28,178 

100 

13 

0 

Bombay . * . 

110,280 

48,698 

85,219 

20,857 

18,965 

100 

24 

17 

Bengal . . . 

362,267 

76,003 

46,029. 

9,828 

6,687 

100 

3 

2 

United Provlncee 

86,767 

24,770 

13,969 

7,328 

5,403 

100 

8 

0 

I’unjab . 

60,777 

18,041 

14,816 

11,897 

9,921 


20 

17 

Burma . 

119,838 

42,576 

18,933 

11,360 

8,761 

100 

0 

3 

Bihar and Orlsaa 

82,722 

18,989 

11,638 

2,573 

1,<S38 


3 

2 

Central Provinces 

30,123 

9,464 

7,071 

6,003 

1,070 

100 

10 

4 

Assam f . 

22,232 

9,258 

7,554 

.^,509 

3,897 

100 

25 

17 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

6,031 

1,384 

1,187 

1,113 


100 

20 

10 

Oolhl . 

3,637 

1,042 

893 

734 

603 

lOO 

20 

17 

British India (in- 
cluding minor ad- 
ministrations). 

1,303,040 

344,880 

! 

231,113 

138,783 

77,196 

100 

10 

6 


42. Few comments are made in provincial reports on the 
standards of teaching; but such as have been made are disappoint- 
ing. In Bombay, for example-, ** the standard of teaching is low, 
particularly in girls’ schools in rural areas, which, as a rule, are 
in the hands of untrained or even uii(*ertificuted teachers In the 

Punjab, however, the standard of work is higher this year, for 
the reason that more trained teachers have been employed. . . It 
is difficult, however, to persuade village girls from backward areas 
to join training classes at centres outside their home districts or, 
on the other hand, to persuade city girls, trained in towns, to 

^ Bombay, page 77. 

* lOtb Quinquennial Review, page 174. 

t The Assam proi^ortions are far more favourable than those iti previous 
reports. Enrolment in c*his.sos A and B and T is now given separately, 
whei*eas in previous reports the enrolment of these three classes was 
combined, 
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venture into village schools in districts with which they are nuai3- 
quainted 

43. The statistics given in Table XVJ 1 show tluii the yvrcentmje 
of traiiied teachers in primary schools for girls has risen from 60*6 
to 5!4; the percentage in the major provinces varies from 86*0 in 
Tiurma and 79*4 in Madras to 17-0 in 11*9 in the United 

Provhivcs and 10 ’3 in Bengal, 

The following table gives the facilities provided in provinces. 
The provision in Madras far exceeds that of any other province; 
that in Bengal is deplorably inadequate. 


Tabt.E XIX. — Training schools for girls. 


' 

Provinco. 

Total No. 

Burolmont. 

Total No. ol girb 
uuder training in 
all training 
schools (for boys 
and girls). 

1U32. 

1933. 

— 

1933. 

1032. 

1933. 

Madras 


• 

04 

06 


3,217 

3,234 

3,223 

Bombay 


. 

21 

21 

803 

842 

803 

863 

Bengal • 



10 

10 

234 

241 

234 

241 

United Provlucos . 



45 

46 

412 

419 

412 

449 

Punjab 



18 

17 

863 

880 

853 

880 

Burma 



22 

17 

611 

419 

64(4 

570 

Bihar and Orissa . 



11 

11 

24 9 

244 

249 

244 

Central Pioviut es . 



8 

8 

337 

329 

337 

329 

Assam 



2 

2 

22 

37 

22 

37 

Norih-Wosi Frontier ProvinctJ 

1 

1 

is 

61 

48 

61 

Coorg . 







1 

•• 

J>elhi . 



1 

1 

63 

62 

63 

1 02 

AJiner-MorWara 



1 

1 

14 

to 

14 

16 

Baluchis tan . 



•• 

•• 





Bangalori^ 



3 

1 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Other Administered Areas 


2 

! 2 

1)1 

91 

91 

91 

BXUTlSll iNJUA 

• 

209 

204 

6,945 

(4,958 

7,082 

7,126 


Punjab, pages 72-73. 
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44. Co-education . — It will be surprising to many that out of a 
total of 2,000,470 girls at school, as many as 1,0x3,197, or 38 9 
per cent., are reading in institutions for boys. 

In Buriruiy the practice of co-education is wide-spread; and in 
Madras the number of girls reading in boys’ institutions exceeds 
that of gills reading in sepaiate institutions for girls, while in 
Assam the number in these two categories is about the same. 

In Bihar ^ the progress of co-education is particularly 
encouraging. It is a matter in which public opinion must lead the 
way, but it is a matter of vital importance because, firstly, the 
teaching in girls’ institutions is often inefficient; and, secondly, 
because, as the number of girls at school increases, the cost of 
maintaining separate schools for boys and girls will become 
prohibitive 

In Assam, co-education is advancing in popularity. The writer 
of the report recounts an interesting personal experience : 

“ Little more than ten years ago, I was rash enough to admit the 
first woman student into Cotton College. A groat to-do resulted; 
the orthodox public protested ; some of the staff represented that it 
would be most embarrassing, if not impossible, for them to lecture to 
women. In the outcome, the lady was transferred to a Calcutta College 
with the solace of a stipend. Last session, by contrast, there was an 
item for women students in the annual sports of the College.”* 

In the same province, co-education is gaining in popularity, 
particularly in primary and middle schools, in the Surma 
Valley, the advance in enrolment of girls in boys’ schools is about 
three times the rate of that in girls’ schools, iioth inspectors are 
in favour of co-education in the primary and middle stages, but 
advocate separation in high schools 

The inspecting staff in the United Provinces have reported 
“ not only the influx of new girls into boys’ schools where no 
girls’ schools exist, but also the unexpected migration of girls 
from existing girls’ schools to boys’ schools, where the latter pre- 
sented better opportunities for further study 

As suggested in the Quinquennial Review®, however, the system 
of co-education, as practised in India, is unsatisfactory in that it 
is normally applied only to the pupils and not to the staff. The 
suggestion is therefore repeated that co-education might thrive 
better, if little boys were admitted more freely to efficient girls’ 
schools. For the teaching of small children, women are usually 
better suited than men. 

^ Bihar and Orissa, page 29. 

* Assam, page 27. 

* Assam, page 28. 

* United Provinces, page 31. 

* 10th Quinquennial Review, page 173. 



46. Secondary Education . — Progress has been far more satis- 
factory in secondary than in primary education. Tlie number of 
girls reading in the secondary stage advanced from 85,194 to 93,784; 
Bomhay and Madras are far ahead of other provinces in this 
respect. 



TABiiE XX . — Secondary 


l*roviuce. 

No. OF Skcosoaby 

SOHOOLA FOR 

Pupils (Boys awo Girls) in Secondary 
Schools for Girls. 

Anglo- 

Vernufular. 

Verna- 

cular. 

Anglo- Vernacular. 

Vernacular. 

1932. 

1033. 

1932. 

1933. 

mn 



1933. 

Madras . 


108 

100 



22,768 

23,825 



Bombay 


103 

102 



17,980 

18,787 



Bengal . 


120 

127 

11 

8 

28,117 

24,304 

1,133 

863 

United rroviuccB . 


85 

87 

186 

194 

13,735 

15,208 

20,219 

28,964 

Bunjab . 


60 

03 

109 

114 

17,114 

17,279 

23,284 

25,643 

Burma . 


50 

00 

77 

59 

13,173 

13,860 

9,023 

7,118 

Biliar and OriMHu 


21> 

30 

10 

10 

5,557 

5,930 

1,451 

1,199 

Ouulrul Broviucos . 

• 

32 

35 

39 

41 

1,949 

2,047 

4,945 

5,324 

Assam . 

• 

33 

37 

21 

20 

5,529 

0,301 

1,821 

1,926 

North-West Broutiur Provliiee . 

10 

10 

18 

19 

1,892 

2,108 

3,247 

3,668 

Coorg . 

• 

1 

1 



260 

269 



i>olhi . 


5 

■ 

9 

9 

918 

1,580 

i 2,180 

2i924 

Ajmor-Mer’v^ara 

• 

7 

■ 

4 

■> 

450 

440 

09 

113 

Baluchistan • 


5 

5 

A 

■ 

785 

871 

445 

773 

Bangalore 

• 

H 

8 

5 

1 

H 

1,803 

1,919 

VK)0 

750 

Other Administered Areas 

1 J 

12 


1 

2,197 

2,282 

29 

30 

BKIXISH iMHA 

081 

008 

490 

485 

129,28.3 

137,211 

74,746 

78.694 






















hi 


schools for girls. 


Qlrb reading 
in secondary 
stage. 

WOaCKN TUACHVHS IN SKCONDAKY SCiiOOLS, 

Total expendituro on 
secondary schoob 
lor girl*. 

Total ^o. 

Trained. 

Percent )igo 
or trained 
toachorH, 

1932. 

1983. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

1982. 

1933. 

mi 

1933. 









Its. 

Its. 

21,059 

28,871 

1,468 

1,604 

1,260 

1,307 

85-1 

80*9 

10,71,198 

16,16,276 

23,870 

26,738 

1,244 

1,299 

647 

600 

44-0 

40*2 

10,93,033 

17,80,447 

8,771 

9,694 

1,244 

1,268 

651 

676 

52-3 

63-4 

17,42,242 

17,18,844 

5,832 

0,808 

2,005 

2,197 

969 

1,006 

48-3 

48-5 

17,28,898 

17,36,770 

7,074 

8,119 

1,020 

1,672 

1,104 

1,157 

08-1 

09*2 

14,14,720 

13,87,390 

8,775 

7,793 

2,328 

2,201 

2,004 

1,900 

80-1 

80*0 

15,79,137 

12,90,489 

1,471 

1,057 

415 

421 

298 

303 

71-8 

72*3 

3,29,533 

3,47,191 

1,975 

2,123 

398 

400 

273 

209 

08-0 

07-2 

2,81,408 

2,80,911 

2,712 

2,905 

304 

324 

132 

138 

43'4 

42*0 

2,50,854 

2,53,610 

017 

745 

200 

223 

104 

121 

50*5 

54*3 

1,25,705 

1,31,381 

251 

283 

14 

15 

8 

8 

67'! 

53*3 

13,825 

14,024 

703 

911 

107 

161 

123 

132 

73*7 

82*0 

1,57,095 

1,83,759 

518 

527 

70 

59 

30 

27 

42-9 

45*7 

90,271 

91,801 

123 

150 

1 

88 

00 

21 

31 

65*3 

51*7 

59,001 

64,807 

047 

1 

7S2 

1 

188 

1 

192 

1 

148 

139 

1 78*7 

72*4 

1,59,790 

1,48,806 

784 

668 

169 

141 

86 

79 

50*8 

56*0 

2,28,809 

2.10,871 

85,194 

93,784 

, 11,878 

12,182 

7,748 

7,958 

1 

05*2 

66*6 


1,12,08,846 
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46. Matriculation. — The fact that girls now stay much longer 
at seliool is shown conclusively by the following statistics regard- 
ing the Matriculation examination. Indeed, these figures taken 
together with those given below regarding the number of women 
graduates may be regarded as pKenomenai; the number of Matri- 
culation candidates has almost trebled during the short space of 
six years. The Punjab figures reflect the great advance which has 
been made in that province. 

Tabt^e XXI. — Girl candidates for Matriculation or High School 

Final examination. 




No. of candidates. 

No. of successful candidates. 

Province. 


1927. 

1932. 

1933. 

1927. 

1932. 

19d3. 

Madraa 


884 

544 

623 

883 

542 

612 

Bombay 


863 

761 

854 

176 

875 

441 

Bengal 


215 

608 

813 

157 

394 

647 

United Provinoea . 


115 

259 

809 

82 

139 

167 

Punjab 


148 

551 

658 

60 

836 

456 

Burma 


843 

067 

720 

120 

281 

304 

Bihar and Orissa 


18 

39 

38 

8 

13 

16 

Central Provinces 


43 

90 

111 

16 

49 

56 

Assam 


40 

78 

83 

82 

53 

63 

North-West Frontier Province 

0 

8 

28 

6 

6 

10 

Delhi . 

. 

28 

74 

105 

13 

47 

60 

Bamsu India (inoludinq 

MINOR ADMINISTRATIONS), 

1,505 

3,383 

4,407 

■1 

2,138 

2,770 


47. The figures in Table XX show that the percentage of trained 
teachers has remained stationary and is now 65 0; but the provi- 
sion of facilities for the training of anglo-vernacular teachers is 
very defective in many provinces, especially Bengal and United 
Provinces, 


Table XXII. — Training colleges for women 


Province. 

Total No. 

Enrolment. 

Total No. of women 
under training in all 
colleges (for men and 
women). 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Madras 

. 

. 


2 

2 

66 

70 

66 

70 

Bombay 

. 







10 

14 

Bengal 

• 



8 

8 

48 


43 

68 

United Provinoea . 





ll* 


16 

18 

Punjab 

• • 



HI 


29 

26 

86 

86 

Borma 

. 





— 

— 

42 

41 

Central Provlnoee . 



IS 

HIHI 

8 

11 

16 

17 


Bbixibh Ikoia 



^1 

167 

170 

228 

244 


* B^adlag lE UntTEnlty Depwrimitiit^ 
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48, Universities. — Good progress has been made by women read- 
ing in universities. 

A feature of the Bo'irthcty system is that there are no separate 
colleges for women, and women in rapidly increasing numbers are 
being enrolled in men’s colleges. The number of women reading 
in arts colleges advanced from 704 to 835, and that in professional 
colleges from 111 to 131. 

In Bengal^ the enrolment of women’s colleges rose from 366 
to 508, while the number of women reading in men’s colleges' and 
in university classes was 346. 

In the Punjab y though accommodation has been extended in 
Kinnaird College, Lahore, the Principal has had to refuse admis- 
sion to a larger number of students than ever before. Over fifty 
new students were admitted ; but for every one admitted two had 
to be refused. Similarly, in the Lahore College for Women, 
more and better accommodation is urgently needed 

The following table reflects the rapid advance which has been 
made. 

Table XXIII . — WoTnen graduates , 


Province. 

Candidates for B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations (pass only). 

No. of successful 
candidates. 

1927. 


1933. 

1927. 

1932. 

1083. 

Madras 


64 

102 

149 

54 

60 

04 

Bombay 


83 

43 

48 

20 

27 

30 

Bengal 


43 

87 

108 

29 

64 

77 

United Provinces . 


19 

54 

81 

11 

82 

66 

Punjab 


12 

63 

72 

0 

20 

42 

Burma 


13 

26 

20 

6 

14 

18 

Bihar and Orissa . 


2 



1 



Central Provinces . 


1 

11 

14 

1 

6 

11 

Assam 



1 

1 


1 

1 

North-West Frontier Province 


1 





Delhi . 



1 

7 


1 

3 

A J mer-MerWar a 

. 


1 



1 

. . 

Bangalore 

• 

1 

6 

8 

•• 

4 

8 

British India 

188 

886 

609 

180 

226 

886 


49. The prospects of girls’ education in India are therefore 
encouraging. Public opinion has suddenly and decisively changed 
in favour of girls being educated; even more important, parents 
are now prepared to keep their girls at school until a much later 
age than heretofore. Unfortunately, this happy turn of events 
baa coincided with financial stringency. Much more liberal support 
is therefore required in order that the development of girls’ educa- 
















tion shall be guarded against many of the evils which now attend 
the development of boys’ education. 


Vll. — Profesftional and Technical Institutions. 

50. The majority of professional and technical institutions are 
not under the contiol of provincial Departments of Education and 
are not theTefore described in provincial educ.ation reports. The 
following table shows in summary form the number of such institu- 
tions and their enrolment. The provision for the training of 
teachers of varying types is discussed elsewhere in tlie appropriate 
sections of this ie]>ort. 


XXIV. — Professional and Technical Institutions . 


Typo^ of Insii tut ions. 

1932. 

1933. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

I. Colleges — 





Law Colleges « 

12 

7,151 

12 

7,232 

Medical Colleges 

11 

4,075 

11 

4,440 

Engineering Colleges . 

7 

2,171 

7 

2,142 

Agricultural Colleges . 

8 

942 

8 

872 

Contmorcial Colleges . 

7 

1,800 

0 

2,082 

Forest Colleges . 

2 

87 

2 

60 

Veterinary Colleges 

4 

489 

4 

438 

Total 

51 

10,775 

50 

17,272 

IT. Schools— 





Law Schools 

2 

127 

2 

113 

Medical Schools 

31 

0,719 

32 

0,655 

Engineering Schools . 

11 

2,002 

11 

1,926 

Technical and Industrial 

483 

20,711 

451 

25,045 

Schools. 





Commercial Schools . 

135 

0,246 

132 

5,411 

Agricultural Schools . 

13 

404 

12 

843 

Forest Schools . 

. . 

. . 

1 

68 

Schools of Art . 

10 

2,454 

15 

2,128 

Total 

091 

44,783 

050 

42,429 

OHA^l) TOTAL 

742 

01,558 

706 

59,701 


ViiJ. — Tlie education of special classes and covon uni ties, 

51. Chiefs' CJoUef/es, — There is little to add to what was said in 
the Quinquennial Review on the subject of Chiefs^ C^ alleges 
Though enrolment in Meugo College^ Ajmer^ showed a welcome 
increase from J15 to 181, the numher in Aitchison College declined 
from 90 in 1981 to 77 in 1933, and that in Rajkumar College^ 
liajkot, was reduced to the very inadequate total of 26. This 
general decline in numbers has brought about a serious situation > 
not only are finances depleted, but ^ the task of organising an 
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educational institution with a mere handful of boys ranging from 
eight to over twenty years of age must be well nigh impossible. 
The rate of personal expenditure in these colleges is still high, 
but eft'orts have been made in some institutions in the direction 
of economy by the introdu(^tion of a system of common messing, by 
abolishing the practice of private tuition, and by substituting 
dormitories for private suites of rooms. There is also a growing 
feeling that the exclusive rules of admission are out of keeping 
with modern conditions; at Ii<jtjhvmar College, Kmpitr, l>oys not 
previously eligible for admission up to ten in number can now be 
admitted. 

Admission to the Colvhi Talvqdars^ School, JjVcl<now, “ has 
been opened to some of the professional classes, and fees have been 
reduced. Numbei\s slightly in(*reased. but liave greatly increased 
.since the close of the year. WiUi the iniroduci ion of Intermediate 
classes it is hoped that numbers will si ill furi hcu* increase. I'he 
general education continues to be exctelleiil. The iirstitution of 
common messing on a voluntary basis has pioved popular* and hiis 
resulted in a considerable saving in cost to parents 


TAimr: XXV. — T^wfd ment of Cfncfi^^ Colleges^ 


College. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Mayo College, Ajmer • . . . 

1 

J15 

115 

131 

Daly College, Indore • . . . 

90 

78 

79 

Aitohison College, Lah<»m .... 

9(> 

74 i 

77 

Rajkumar Colk'gt*, Tlajkot 

35 

29 

26 

Kajkiimar Colk»ge, Raipur . . • 

48 

42 

i 

43 

Total 

384 , 

1 

338 

356 


52. European and Anglo-Indian School jf , — The table below 
gives the main statistical figures and indicaies that the position 
IS nun h the same as last yeai . A strikitig feature of the figures 
is tlie large and growing number of Indians enrolled in these 
schools. The figures also show a considerable decrease in expendi- 
ture. The percentage of trained teachers is generally satisfactory. 

^ United Provinces, pupic 37. 






Table XXVI . — Education of Europeans and Anglo-lndmns. 
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Percentaqb Of 
COST OF ECfOPlAK 
Education (bots 
AND GIRLS SOHOOM) 
borne by 

Private funds. 
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86,51,800 
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9,14.294 
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2,06,532 

9,209 

40,785 

1,09,981 

73,975 

4,81,941 

2,70,916 
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1,55,39,156 

1,64,87,099 
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50,065 
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33,406 
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44,16,470 
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63. Education of Musliuhs . — Whereas the liuiuber ot Musliiii 
buys at school and college slightly decreased, there has been a 
welcome advance in the number oi Muslim girls. 

It was represented in the Quinquennial Iteview that, though 
the Muslim population formed 24-7 pci cent, oi the total 
population in liritish India, Muslim pupils formed 2U*7 per cenx. 
of the total number of pupils enrolled from all i ommunities 
but, unfortunately, the vast majority of Muslim boys, and an even 
greater proportion of Muslim girls, rarely pass beyond the primary 
stage. Ihe increase in the number of Muslim boys and girJs 
reading in the secondary and collegiate stages is there tore welcome. 

54. It was also suggested that “ the greatest handicap to pro- 
gress (among Muslims) in the higher ranges of education is that 
children in increasing numbers attend sajreyatc sc hools 
This tendency still persists. 

In the United Erooinces^ “ Muslim boys attend the diii’erent 
types of school in the following proportions ; 


Ordinary boar<l 

SCiiOOiid. 


iaiamia aohools. Aided luaktabs. linaided luaktabs. 
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13*3 




lo 


The majority ol islamia schools compare favourably with the 
ordinary board schools; in ftiaktabs, Jiowever, tiie siandaid is 
generally poor. The reasons for this are clear; unqualified teaclieis, 
unsuitable buildings and little or no equipment 

The Eonibay ** figures show a decrease in tJie number oi 
Muslims attending colleges, special and piimaiy schools, but there 
was a substantial increase in secondary schools A feature of 

the system is the attachment ol Quran classes to district local 
boax'd schools with the intention of encouraging Muslim pupils 
to attend the ordinary schools. 

in Benyali the number of Muslims enrolled in the high stage 
advanced irom 24,118 to 27,152, which “ increase is attributed 
chiefly to the migration of students to high st hoois after having 
completed the junior madrasah course * 

In the Ennjab, the enrolment of Muslims declined by us many 
as 2G,41U pupils: “ Though by no means behind other commuuitiys 
in the school enrolment, Muslims liave an unsatisfactory propor- 
tion in the secondary and college classes 

In the Cejitnal PrwincciSy a convincing plea is advanced in 
favour of a larger measure of < oncentration : 

“ Khamgaon has an Anjuiiiau .High School i)rovidud with v<!ry suitabhi 

buildings for the school, hostel, science laboratory, playgrouiivls, etc. 

^ 10th Quinquennial Jieview, page 230. 

“ 10th Quinquennial Jieview, page 243, 

^ United Provinces, pages 38-30. 

* Bombay, page 85. 

* Bengal, page 36. 

* Punjab, page 86. 
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But twelve miles to the west of IChamgaon there is another Aiiglo-Urdu 
school at Nandnra managed by the local Anjviinan. Ten miles from 
Khamgaon to the north, there is an Anglo-Urdii school run by the 
Anjuman at Shegaon. Ten miles to the* south are English classes 
attaclieci to the Urdu Middle school at Piiiipalgaon Baja. Fourt<.»en miles 
to the cast there is a Goveriiiiieiit Anglo-lJrdu scliool at Balapur. The 
Anglo-Ui'du classes, attaclied to tlio Ooverinneiit High School, Akola, 
since 19‘11, are only S2 miles from Khamgaon. In these days, when 
taxi motors are running between all these places, tl)o journey to and 
from any of the places mentioned near about Khamgaon does not take 
niore than from 3 to 4 annas, if all the resources of the Muhammadans 
at Bhegaon and Pimpalgaoii Raja could be put together and directed 
towards the welfare of the Anjuman High School, Khamgaon, tliero 
can be no doubt that the Anjuman High School would be far more 
i>rosperous than it has been since its establishment.”^ 

Ill JJiiiar, tlioiigli the Muslim populaiion forms only 11 per 
(.eiit. of the total population, the percentage of Muslim pupils to 
the total enrolment is 13 ' 6 ; but four out of five iiisj)ectoi s c oni- 
plain of the inefficiency of maktabs, while a Muslim iiispeitor 
states tluii even religious instruction in these institutions is un- 
satisfactory. There is little doubt that, in the interests of 
Muslims themselves, these schools should be conveited into, or 
combined with, ordinary primary schools, whenever ill is can be 
done, without depriving Muslim pxqiils of iiisti uction in Xadu.”^ 

^ Central Provinces, page 54. 

^ Bihar and Orissa, page 31. 
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55. Education of the Depressed Classes. — Tlie school enrolment 
of children of the depressed classes shows a slight increase of 12,875, 
but the value of this increase is discounted by the large increase 
of 24,236 in Bihar, which was due mainly to a cluinge in classifica* 
lion. The satisfactory tendency, whereby these children are seeking 
and gaining admission to the ordinary schools in place of segregate 
schools whi(*h crystalise the stigma of exclusion and separation, 
still continues. 

In Madras y “ Government have further di recited that their 
approval should be obtained for starting segregates s^diools for these 
pupils, and that permission will not be accorded unless a local 
body can show that it is impossible, despite persistent ]>ropaganda, 
to ])ersuade caste Hin<lus to admit depressed class pupils into 
enste Hindu scdiools Another welcome advam'e is that “ 439 

depressed class teachers were employed in s(ihools not specially 
intended for them during the year 

The Bornhap Gover'ninent have recently re-affirmed their 
orders issued in 1923 regarding the removnl of disabilities on the 
children of depressed classes. lliey liave laid down explicitly 
that no disability should be imposed on these children in any school 
conducted by a public authority, and that no grant should be paid 
to an aided school to which pupils belonging to depressed classes 
are refused admission by reason of their caste. Most local authori- 
ties have shown themselves genuinely anxious to carry out the 
spirit of these orders 

There is a peculiar and interesting development in the United. 
Provinces^ where the number of higher caste boys reading in 
de])r?ssed class schools have increased by over a thousand. This 
is a notable instance of the decav of class consciousness .... The 
number of depressed class children attending ordinary board schools 
was 88,282 as against 87,154 last year An Advisory Com- 

mittee has been constituted for the purpose of advising Government 
in matters concerning the education of depressed classes. 

In the Punjab, caste prejudice is rapidly disappearing and 
almost all depressed class children are enrolled in the ordinary 
schools, where they enjoy complete social equality with the boys 
of other classes Almost more pl?asing is the rapid progress 

made by these children in the higher stages of education. There 
has been a rise of 724 in their numbers at the secondary stage; at the 
collegiate stage there has been a phenomenal increase from twelve 
to 195. 


* Madra43, page 21. 

* Bombay, page 108. 

* United Provinces, page 39. 
^ l^unjab, page 88. 
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Table XXIX . — Ennohnent of depressed class pupils in all 

vnstitations , 


Province. 

1932. 

1933. 

Increase { + ) 
or 

decrea^ ( — ). 

Madras 

. 

. 

• 

. 

338,578 

328,010 

—10,568 

Bombay 



• 


69,186 

(a) 69,624 

4-338 

Bengal 



• 


440,054 

(6) 437,220 

—2,834 

United Proviaoos . 



• 


125,965 

127,581 

-P 1,616 

l*unjab 



• 


34,664 

33,965 

—699 

Bihar and Orissa . 



• 


24,971 

(c)49,207 

+ 24,236 

Central Provinces , 

• 

• 

- 


47,501 

48,287 

+ 786 



Total 

• 

1,080,919 

1,093,794 

+ 12,875 


(fi) Ot' these 07,025 are in iJonibay Presidency ])ropcr, and 2,499 in Sind 
— the latter n limber is ap|)roxiinate. 

(/>) lOdueationaJly backward Hindus. 

U”) Not strictly comparable with the previous year figures, which oxc‘liuled 
51 castes recently classilied by Government as depiessed classes. 


L X . — M isce I luv eo u s . 

r>C). The tollowino' table ahoWvS (he iiuiiihei of institutions for 
defect ires ami (heir euroliueiit : 


l\\nrE XXX. ^tntistics of schools for the blind and deaf-mutes. 


Province. 

Number of .Schools. 

Number of pupils. 

For 

deal- 

mutes. 

For blind. 

Total. 

Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind. 

Total, 

Madras « • 


5 


9 

299 

186 

484 

Bombay 


4 


HI 

166 

133 

280 

Bengal 


6 



287 

86 , 

878 

United Proviooes • 



2 


.. 

74 

74 

Punjab 



1 


.* 

28 

28 

Burma 



2 


28 

40 

68 

Bihar and Oriasa • 



2 

2 

.. 

92 

02 

Central Provinces . 


bb 

1 

2 

18 

22 

40 

ri933 


wamm 

16 

33 

788 


1,448 

India .s 








V 1032 


16 

16 

32 

721 


1,381 


























57. Improvement in the ylayin^ of gattms iiud iu physical tratu*^ 
iny lius si ill con tinned. 

In (1 te J^unjah, " with the appointiuent of assistant dialric.t 
inspeclnis tor physi(‘al training, the jranies and physical training 
of village scliools, as also of s('<*ondary scliooLs, have met witli a 
jemarkahle iinprovejnent .... lnsp(H*tors .aie unanimous that 
playground discipline and games organisation in scliools and the 
l(>ve of sports as a pastime for villagers are gaining a great impetus 
Ihiough this new de\elopnieut 

A similar report has heen r'iceivcul trmn : “ There 

has been a steady increase in the numl>er of boys and students 
taking part in games and s£>oits. The training fa(‘ilities offered 
by the Y. M. C. A. College of Physical J^klucation, Saidapet, tor 
the training of lu^n for employment as Ph;vsical Instructors iu 
schools and colleges were luadt' use of as usual 

In Jiombay , “ increasing attention is beijig ]>aid to physical 
tiaining in almost all se(*ondary schools .... In some of the 
boys’ schools, where girls are also admitted, arrangements aJ'C! now 
made whereby the girls (am ])lay among themselves games such 
as badminton, basket-ball, etc 

In JJciK/fd attempts to improve physical traiiiing by means of 
well qualified instructors have been frustrated by financial 
stringency ; but the bolding of short courses has had beneficial 
results. 

In the Central C ro vinves y “ tlie training of instructors in the 
Training College, Jubbulpore, is procetuliiig apace, and within a 
few years a sufficient number of instructors will be available to 
meet the needs of secondary schools. It cannot be too sirorigly 
emphasised that th(‘ ‘ Akhuda ’ trained instructors are not adecpiate 
substitutes for insti uctors trained in the scientifii* principles and 
practice of physical educuti(^n 

58. S<Yjntnt<j has also shown good progress. In tin* Cnnjaby 
‘‘ scouting has ( ontinued to develop with suc(*ess. Stress has been 
laid throughout the year on (‘am}>iug, the passing of scout tests 
and on social service 

111 Bo if i bay, scouting has resumed its normal position from 
the set-back of the previous year. All over the Presidency, leaders 
have come forward to support the movement, and the antipathy 
shown by a certain class of ])eople is no longer in evidence 

In Bihar, “ the boy scout inovonieut is steadily expanding. 
Tlie s(*outs are often useful at mrlas and on similar occasions. 
The Girl Guide movement is also making ]ir<>gress 

Tn Asanm, “ the movement, after ex]>eriencing a rathei* severe* 
set-ba(‘k, chiefly on account of an unfavourable poljti(*al atmosphere, 

* Punjul), page 18. 

* Madras, page 28. 

Bombay, page 29. 

* Central Provinces, page 18. 

« Bombay, page 28. 

•Bihar and Orissa, page 37. 
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sliowB liealtliy ttigiin of new and vigorous activity tlirougliout 
province 

59. Perhaps the must iiitciesting aspect of the J3oy Scout move- 
ment is its connexion with a parallel iiiovcment lor the improve- 
fftcitt oj viUdije aonditLons, 

In JsumhiLyy “ scouting is tahing a deep root in villages; this 
de\ eJopuiejit is aided !)y deiiionsirutions lield by 8<uuts who go 
about cleaning the villages, improving the sanitation of drinking- 
water places, making gardens and planting trees, and being 
generally helpful in anti-epidemic mousures undertaken by the 
Ileal th Department 

ill the Punjab y “ scouts are proving ol gieat use by render- 
ing assistaiKJe at lairs, by iielping the poor and needy and by 
controlling and extinguishing fire .... The work of the Punjab 
scouts during the J umna floods, when they saved hundreds of lives 
of human beings and cuttle and rescued much property, is deserving 
of special mention 

The report of the CeniraL Provinces is of special interest in 
this connexion ; 

“ W© are lor the present workmi^ along the lollowing lines, lii the 
lirst place, certain town troops pay pei iodical visits to jiear-by \'illages 
with tlieir scout-musters. The boys make Iriemily contacts with village 
boys by playing scout games with them, Tiiey also enlist the co- 
operation ol the older men by entertaining them around the camp lire. 
Alter this, the troop makes a tjreiimiuary survey ol tlie village, 
collecting statistics, patrol by patrol, under three or lour simple heads. 
The third stage is a con.sultation in the troop Court of Honour to 
evolve a definite line ol action. Then the scout-master and his assistant, 
and perliaps one or two ol the older patrol leaders, talk to the villagers 
about health and sanitation in a ITiendly way. Alter tiie interest ol 
the villager has been roused and his consent obtained, the scouts are 
put to work, digging manure pits lor the village, surveying tlie place, 
laying out and iielpiiig to build better roads, planting trees, washing 
cattle and so on. 

“ The second broad category into which this work lulls is this. We 
are convinced that tlie only village work which will really tell in the 
long run is that which is done in the villages by persons who live 
there, ^ share the lives and surroundings ol the villager and are, in lact, 
part and iiarcol ol the village itsell. The key man lor this set'ins to 
bo the village school-master j we have been making an attemiit in the 
last lew years to get liold ol him. Government trains a number ol 
touchers in its Normal Schools every year wlio ultimately liiid their 
way into village schools. We ui>prottched Government a lew years ago 
to allow us to train these teachers as scout-musters and cub-masters, so 
tlpjbt they could run troops and packs of their own when tliey went 
out into the villages. Government gave us a free-hand and we grate- 
fully acknowledge the helpfulness and keen interest of those in charge 
of the matter. After experimenting for a year or two we came to the 
conclusion that the ordinary scout-master ^s training was not enough 
for these teachers .... Therefore, in addition to the normal scout- 

^ Assam, page 16. 

^ Bombay, page 28. 

^ Punjab, page 84« 
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master’s training which others receive, these teachers are also helped to 
obtain proficiency in such aspects of badge work as will bo of assist- 
ance in this village uplift scheme. This means a special course of train- 
ing during the entire two years, in which these teachers are at the 
Normal School, in place ol the few days’ intensive training which 
the ordinary scout-master usually receiv’es. 

The third category of our village uplift scheme relates to the senior 
branch of our movement. The rover branch is slowly finding its 
feet. They work not only as crews wlicre .several ot‘ them can be grouped 
together, but also as lone rovers in places where tliey are isolated. 

The report give.s illu.'>trntion.s of the kind of work that the eoonts 
do in the villages. At Jyotipur, Peiidra .Hoad, they established a 
village road-making day, winch has enahlcil iliem in the cf)urse of five 
years to liave * jiakka ’ ji)ads throiigln>ut the \ lilagc. Other villagt'S are 
tollowing this example and Hatanpui' has spread 2,(KH) carts ot inoorum 
and 120 carts of boulders in the last year .... In the same set of 
villages 1(>() manure pits hav«‘ hciui <lug and sevtm trench<*s lor inght- 
soii.” * 

The Punjab report is also interesting in this connexion : 

‘‘ Propaganda work has laani carried on by means of processions, 
posters, dramatic performances, illustrated lectures, impersonal talks 
and cinema shows. No public fair or fe.stival is allowed to pass witliout 
the organisation of a well-arranged pro])aganda programme bj" the 
neighbouring schools. I'plilt journals haxe also been started to 
disseminate uselul knowledge on health, agriculture, education and 
other public matters to litcuate villagcus, and through them to 
the illiterate public .... The filling of manure pits, the cleaning 
of streets and lanes, the vaccination of school children, the improve- 
ment of village conditions are some of the items on the jirogrammes 
of village community (ouncils.”- 

Intimate contact is also being established between the Jloy Scout 
movement and the Junior Red CVo.v.? and St, John\^ A ndivlanre 
Associations. 

In the Central Prnvitucs^ “ tlie scouts assist the Ked Cross 
Society by keeping and distributing a stea k of medicines In 

the United Pro ninccs, the co-operation between tbe Education and 
Public Health IJepartnients has been most Iriiitfiil in many direc- 
tions. In the Punjab, “ the record of work done by Ked Cross 
Societies is highly commeiidalile. These societies should for the 
present concentrate on improving sanitation, and on disseminating 
useful information regarding perscmal health and hygiene 

60. Arrangements tor the medical inspection of school children 
are being developed in some provinces, but in many instan(*es are 
confined to inspection and diagnosis and are not followed up by 
effective measures for treatment. 

In the United Provinces ^ inspections by the thirteen full-time 
health officers in the big towns have continued, while inunicipal 
and district medical officers of health have carried out routine 
inspections in other schools. The great difficulty has been to 

* Central Provinces, pages 66-67. 

^ Punjab, pages 17-18. 

* Central Province.s, page 68. 

* Punjab, page 19. 
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interest parents in the health officers’ diagnosis, and to this end 
propaganda meetings of parenir^, at which the health officer has 
explainec^ the scheme, have been held .... At present, the 
scheme ia in its initial stage, that of inspection and diagnosis; 
treatment is left to private sources, though something has been 
done towards establishing school clinics in Lucknow and a few 
other centres 

In a few towns in the Punjah^ “ satisfactory arrangements exist 
not only for medical examination, but also for effective treatment. 
The Department is contemplating an extension of this useful 
scheme 

The suspension of grants-iii-aid for medical inspection in Burma 
has caused a set-back, but “ most medical officers have continued 
the inspection of pupils without remuneration 

Similarly in Madras, the payment of grants for medical 
inspection has been suspended as a measure of economy, but the 
reorganisation of the scheme is engaging the attention of 
Government 

01. Progress in the education of adiilts has also been retarded 
by financial stringency. Moreover, the difficulties attending this 
valuable innovation are immense. 

Reports from the United Provinces are discouraging: With 

rare exceptions schools for adults are a failure .... Adult 
education tlirough co-operative societies as well as through the boards 
has failed. There is no demand for it, and extensive propaganda 
will be necessaiy. The officer who inspected the night schools of 
Lucknow Municipality has seen no improvement since they were 
stinted twelve years ago and considers that most of the money spent 
on them is wasted 

In Bombay, though some improvement has been shown, “ the 
fact remains that unless the pupils, tired as they frequently are 
at the end of the day’s w’ork, are able to see that they will derive 
material benefit from education, or unless the personality of the 
teacher is such that he is able to hold the school together by his 
influence, there is a tendency for the pupils to become disheartened 
and the school is forced to close down through lack of numbers 

The importance of these schools is, however, stressed by a 
Punjab inspector: If illiteracy is to be fought in all earnest- 

ness, I am convinced that the adult school is the only effective 
weapon to do it. Literacy of adults alone can popularise literacy 
among children. Hence, every effort should be concentrated on 
making the adult school a successful institution 

^ United Provinces, page 18. 

* Punjab, page 19. 

* Burma, page 32. 

* Madras, page 28. 

^ United Provinces, page 30. 

® Bombay, page 123. 

' Punjab, page 11. 
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02. Thus, in spite of financial retrenchment and of the persist- 
ence of grave defects, there are signs of improvement in many 
directions. In reading provincial reports, however, an awkward 
impression is conveyed that each province is working too much in 
isolation and that, in consequence, there is danger of falling into 
a rut and of being content with a condition of affairs, merely on the 
ground that such condition has always existed. In each province 
there is also much ignorance of what is going on elsewhere. It is 
therefore unfortunate that, owing to financial stringent, the 
Oovernment of India have as yet been unable to revive the Bureau 
of Education and the Central Advisory Board. Retrenchment is 
not the only form of economy. 
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APPENDIX L 

Provincial Inapectorate. 

(i) Inspectors. 


Deslgnatloxu 

No. 

of 

posts. 

Scale of pay. 

Duties of the oflloer. 

MadfM. 




1. District Educational Ofllcer 

24t 

Rs. 260— 26-^60(1— E.B.-~60— 

800 (Old scale). 

Be. 200— 80/2— 260-40/2— BOO— 
60/2 — 700 (Be vised scale). 

Inspects secondary schools, 

secondary departments oi 

colleges and training schools. 

2. 8enior Deputy Inspector • 

227 

Es. 76—6—100—10—160—8. G. 
— 10 — 260 (Old scale). 

Inspects elementary schools. 



Be. 70— 10/2— 180— 8.G— 140— 
16/2 — 200 (Bevisod scale). 


8. Junior Deputy Inspector • 

160 

Bs. 60—24—76 (Old scale) 

Be. 60 — 6/2—70. (Be vised scale). 

Inspects elementary schools. 

4. Inspector of European schools . 

1 

Ba. 40O‘“B0~- 600~“600~“60*~ 

1 ,000—1 ,000—60—1 ,260. 

Controls and Inspects European 
schools. 



Bs. 1,260—60—1,600 (J. 8. G.). 

Bs. 1,600-60-1,760 (8. 8. G.). 


5. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
spools. 

1 

Bs. 260— 26— 600— E.B.— 60— 

800 (Old scale). 

Inspects Sanskrit colleges and 
schools. 



Bs. 200—80/2—260—40/2- 600— 
60/2—700 (Beviged scale). 


6. Supervisor of Sanskrit schools . 

2 

Bs. 40—40—2—00—1—70. (Old 
scale). 

Es. 86—3/2—60—2/2—60 (Bevleed 
scale). 

Inspects Sanskrit elementary 

schools. 

Bombay, 




1. Educational Inspector 

5 

1 in the scale of Bs. 1,260 — 60 — 
1,600. 

1 In the scale of Bs. 400—60 — 
1,200. 

8 in the old scale of Bs. 820 — 
40—1,200. 

Is responsible for the adminlstra* 
live control of all Government 
institutions, excluding Arts, 

Science and Professional Colleges. 
Inspects AnglO'Veriiacular 

schools, training schools for 
primary teachers and other 
special schools. Is also res- 
ponsible for the conduct of 
departmental examinations and 
the award of Govemmsnt 
scholarships in primary and 
secondary schools. 

2. Assistant Educational Inspector 

1 

In the revised scale of Bs. 800 — 
26—400—80—660—86—760—40 
—1,000. 

A reserve against a temporary 
vacancy in the post of Inspector. 

8. Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector. 

31 

18 In the scale of Bs. 70—6 — 140 
-10-200. 

18 in the scale of Bs. 200 — 10 — 
260 (8. G.). 

Inspects all recognised Anglo* 
vernacular schools teaching up to 
Standard V and all special 
schools in the district and 
generally assists the Educational 
Inspector. 


t One poet Is in the 1. K. S. 

E. B.—Ktficiency bar. 

J. 8. 0.» Junior selection grade. 
8. 8. 0.-> Senior selection grade. 
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(i) Inspectors — contd. 


Deelgnation. 

1^0. 

1 ^ 
poets. 

Scale of pay. 

Duties of the officer. 

Bombay — (ontd. 




4. Inspector of Kuroi>eau schools . 

1 

Rs. 1,000—50—1,200 

Controls and inspects European 
and English Teaching schools. 

5. Inspector of Drawing and 
Craft-work. 

1 

Its. .m- 20' 420 - .*10-660—40- 
900. 

Inspccta Drawing and Croft-work 
in schools. 

0, Deputy Educational lnsp<‘ct,or . 

K 

7 in the H< alc ut 250 - 20- 6.50 

1 in the scale of llH. 200-15- 32f) 
--20- -60(1. 

Inspccta the teaching of Urdu, 
rorslan and Arabic In primary 
and secondary scliools and 
ossista the Educational Inspector 
in the education of Muslims. 
One of the Inspectors is responsi- 
ble to the Director for the 
organisation and development 
of visual instmetion in schools 
throughout the Presidency. 

7. Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector for Mutiaininodan 
Education. 

0 

Ra. 70—5—120—10—150 . 

Inspects Muslim schools . 

Bengal. J 




1. Inspector .... 

1 5 

Rs. 800—50/2—700—75/2—1,000. 

Is in charge of all educational 
mutters in his division, except 
those relating to arts and 
prof(«Bional colleges, Govern- 
1 ment senior madrasalts and 
European schools. 

2. Second Inspector . 

0* 

4 in the scale of Rs. .‘500—50/2 — 
700- 75/2—1,000. 

6 In the scale of Rs. 160 — 176 — 200 
—60/2— 800—40/2—500—60/2— 
700. 

Is responsible to the Inspector 
for tlie inspection of high and 
normal schools and the control 
of subordinate inspectors. 

8. District Inspector 

2Ht 

Ra. 150—176—200—60/2—800— 
40/2—500-50/2-700. 

Is the chief educational officer of 
the district in respect to middle 
and primary education. 

4 . Sub-Dlvlsional Inspector . 

87 

Rs. 130—10/2—140—20/2—220 . 

Is in charge of middle and primary 
education of the district. 

6. Snb-Inspeetor 

207 

Ra. 76—8/2—116—6/2—186— 
10/2—176. 

Assists the sub-dlvlsionai inspector 
of schools. 

6. Assistant Bul)<Inspootor and 
Inspecting Maulvl. 

10 

Ra. 36— 2— 76— 3— 90 

In8i>ccts madrasahs. 

7. Assistant Inspector of Muhain* 
madan Education. 

5 

R.S. 150— 176— 200— 60/2— 300— 
40/2— 500-60/2- 700. 

Inspects aU junior madrasahs 
and raaktabs. 

B. Inspector of European schools . 

• >. 

1 

Ra. 300-50/2—700-75/2—1,000. 

Controls aU institutions for 
Europeans. 

United Pfovineti. 




1. Olrde Inspector 

7 

1 in the scale of Ra. 1,260 — 60 — 
1,600 (S.G.). 

1 in the scale of Ra. 400—60— 
1,260. 

Is responsible for the supervision 
of Education and inspects all 
Intermediate Colleges and 
English schools in his (drols. 



6 in the revised scale of Ra. 800 — 
2S_500— 600— 600— 80— 900— 
60—1,000. 



♦ Includes two posts lield in al)eyanoe. 
t Includes one post held In abeyance. 

$ The scales of pay are as recently revised ; many incumbents of the several categories of posts are on the old 
scftles of pay. 






(i) Inspectors — oontd. 


Designation. 

No. 

of 

posts. 

Scale of pay. 

Duties of the officer. 

* ( 

Unitetl Provinces — rontd. 




2. Assistant Inspector . . , 

7 

0 in the scale of Bs. 260--50/2— 
300 — 25—676. 

1 in the revised scale of Bs. 200 
—15—880—20—600—26— 060. 

Subject to the general supervision 
Of Inspector, is responsible for 
vernacular cuuoatlou. 

3. Deputy Inspector . • 

65 

60 in the scale of Its. 200—25—460. 

6 in the revised scale of Bs. 180— 
12-800- 16—360. 

Under the direotion of the Chairman 
of the Kducatiou Committee of 
the district board, he Inspects 
ail vernacular schools and train* 
lug classes in the district. He 
reports to the Chairman, from 
time to time the localities wliere. 

In his opinion, more schools ore 
needed and when authorised by 
the board, establishes such 
schools. He also controls the 
work of sub'deputy inspectors. 

4. Sub-Deputy Inspector . . 

200 

192 In the scale of Ks. 80 — 5 — 120 
— 10— 100- H. (1.— 170- 10— 
800. 

17 in the rt‘vj84‘d scale of Its. 75 — 
6—150—10—180. 

luspeots all vernacular schools 
within such portion of ilte 
district as the (liairmau of the 
ICducation Committee of the 
district board, in cuusultatlon 
with the inspector, may deter* 
mine and generally assists the 
deputy Inspector. 

5. InsjMJctor c*f Arable Madrasalis . 

1 

Bs. 700— 50—800 

Visits Arabic and Persian Had* 
rasalis. 

0. Inspector of Mulmmuiadan 
seliools. 

1 

Bs.250— 50/2— 800— 26— 075 . 

He assists in organising Husllm 
educational effort throughout 
the pruvlnct^ He is President 
of the Provincial Muhammadan 
Education Committee and of 
the Special Haktab Toxt*book 
Committee. 

7. Insj ector of Kuroixjan schools. 

I 

Bs. 400—50—1,250 . 

Controls and inspects European 
schools. The post is hold by 
an 1. E. 8. ottlcer in addition 
to his own duties as l*rluoljpal 
of tiio Training < )niJege, Allaha- 
bad. 

8. Inspector of Sanskrit Pathsiialas 

1 

Bs. 260—60,^300—26—676 . 

Promotes Sanskrit learning and 
inspects pathshalas. 

Punjab. 




1. Divisional Inspector 

5 

1 in the scale of E«. 1,150 — 60 — 
1,400. 

Is generally responsible for Eduea- 
tion in a division. 



4 in the scale of Bs. 800 — 40 — 
720/760— 40--800— 60— 1,000— 
1,000—60—1,160. 


2. Deputy Divisional Inspector 

10 

1 In the scale of Bs. 300 — 40— 
720/700—40 800—60—1,000— 
1,000—60—1,160. 

Assists the Divisional Inspector. 



9 in the scale of Bs. 260—26 — 
600/26—600. 


S. District Inspector > • . 

80 

8. £. S. Class 11 (Bs. 140—10— 
190). 

S. £. 8. Class 1 (Bs. 200—10—260). 

Subject to the general supervision 

Of the Divisional Inspector is 
responsible lor the develop* 
ment of education in a district. 



P. B. 8. Class II (Bs. 250—26— 
600/26—600). 
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(i) Inspectors — contd. 


Designation. 

No. 

of 

posts. 

Scale of pay. 

Punjab — contd. 



4. Assistant District Inspector 

178t 

8. E. S. Class V (B*. 65—8—70). 



8. E. S. Class IV (Ks. 80—4—100). 



S. E. 8. Class III (Rs. 110—6— 
186). 



S. E. 8. Class n (Ba. 140—10— 
190). 

5. Inspector of Training Institu- 
tions. 

1 

Bs. 360-40—720/760- 40—800— 
60—1,000—1,000—60—1,160. 

6. Inspector of Vernacular Educa- 
tion. 

1 

Bs. 860—40—720/760—40—800 
—60—1,000—1,000—60—1,160. 

7. Assistant Inspector of Agricul- 
ture. 

2 

Bs. 260—25—600/26—600. 

Burma. 



1, Inspector .... 

9 

Ra. 800—60—1,600 . 

2. Assistant Inspector . 

8 

Bs. 260—26—676 



Bs. 700—60—800 (S. G.). 

8. Deputy Inspector . 

9H 

6 in the scale of Bs. 260 — 26 — 
676. 



93 in the scale of Bs. 175—6 — 225 
—10—276. 

Bi?iar and Orifsa.* 


2 in the scale of Bs. 125 — 6 — 176. 

1. (a) Inspector 

Bt 

Bs. 300—36/2—440—40—1,000 . 

(b) Agency Inspector, Orissa 
States, and Inspector of 
Schools in Angui. 

1 

Bs. 200—40/2—400—80—700 . 

2. ( 0 ) District Inspector 

20 

Bs. 200—40/2—400—80—700 . 

(b) District Inspector of Schools 
In Angui. 

1 

Bs. 128-^2/2—200 . . , | 

S. Deputy Inspector . 

SS 

Bs. 128—12/2—200 . 

4. Suh-Inspector . . . 

242 

Bs. 66—4/2—105 (L. D.) . 

Bs. 128— 12/2— 200 (U. D.) . 

6. Special Deputy Inspector for 
Santal schools. 

1 

Bs. 66—4/2—106 (L. D.) . 

Bs. 128—12/2—200 (U. D.) 

6. Sub-Inspector of Santal schools 

6 

Bs. 40—1—60 . . . , 


Duties of the officer. 


AssiBta the district inspector ; and 
is generally responsible for 
Education in a tebsil* 


Is responsible for the control of 
training institutions. 

Is responsible for Vernacular 
Education in the province. 

Inspects Agriculture in schools in 
his circle. 


Is in general administrative 
charge of education, and ins- 
pects all Anglo-vernacular, 
English and normal schools in 
his circle ; and makes annually 
two tours of inspection among 
vernacular schools. 

Generally assists the Inspector, 
especially in vernacular educa- 
tion. One of the Inspectors is 
in charge of physical training. 

Inspects vernacular schools and 
assists the inspector in the 
vernacular work of Anglo-ver- 
nacular and English schools. 
Four of the deputy inspectors 
Inspect Muslim schools and one 
inspects Tamil schools. 

Is responsible for the inspection 
I of all recognised educational 

I institutions (other than colleges) 

^ In his area. Inspects mainly 
high and secondary training 
schools. 

Inspects middle, upper primary 
1 and elementary training 

f schools. 

Inspects middle, upper primary 
and elementary schools and 
supervises the work of sub- 
inspectors and' inspecting 

maulvls. 

Inspects lower primary and indi- 
genous schools. 


For the inspection of Santal 
schools. 


• The scales of pay are as recently revised : many incumtents of the several 
scales of pay. 

t Includes one assistat t district inspector of schools for physical Tracing, 

I Ope of the posts is in the 1. E. S, 


categories of posts are on the 0 I 4 
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(i) Inspectors — oontd. 


Designation. 

No, 

of 

posts. 

Scale of pay. 

Duties of the officer. 

Bihar and Orisso*— oortd. 




7. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
studies. 

1 

Ks. 200—40/2—400—30—700 . 

Inspects Sanskrit tols and pathsha- 
las and advises on all questions 
affecting Sanskrit education. 

8> Superintendent of Islamic 
studies. 

1 

118.200—40/2—400—30—700 . 

Inspects Madrasahs and advises on 
questions regarding Persian and 
Arabic education. 

Q. Assistant Superintendent of 
Sanskrit studies. 

2 

1<«. 128—12/2—200 . 

Inspects tois and pathshalaa. 

10. Special Inspecting Officer for 
Muslim education. 

6 

Es. 66—4/2—106 (L. D.) . 

Us. 128—12/2 200 (U. D.) 

May Inspect any type of school 
containing Muhammadans. 

11. Inspector of students' resi- 
dences. 

2 

Us. 66—4/2—106 (L. D.) . 

Ea. 128—12/2—200 (U. D.) 

One at Patna and the other at 
Cuttack. They supervise the 
residences of students who do 
not live In college or school 
hostels or with guardians. 

12. Inspecting Maulvl . . , 

24 

Ks. 40—1—60 . , . . 

Is in charge of maktabs. 

IS. Special Inspecting Officer for 
the depressed classes. 

6 

Bs. t60— 160 .... 

Inspects primary schools. 

Central Provincee. 




1. Inspector .... 

4 

1 in the scale of Be. 400 — 50 — 
1,260. 

8 in the old scale of Be. 850 — 
1,260. 

Inspects secondary and normal 
schools, and supervises the work 
of deputy Inspectors. 

2. Assistant Inspector , 

9 

6 in the old scale of Us. 200— 
800. 

4 in the revised sea le of Es. 200— 
500. 

Inspects Anglo-vernacular schools 
and assists Inspector in the 
inspection of vernacular and 
normal schools. 

8* Deputy Inspector . 

62 

8 in the old S. Q. scale of Es. 
200—260. 

46 in the old scale of Es. 80—175. 

Inspects vernacular schools and 
conducts annual primary 

examinatioD. 



0 in the revised scale of Es. 70 — 
160. 


Assam.* 




1. Inspector • • . . 

2 

Bs. 250—800 .... 

Is generally responsible for the 
administration of primary and 
secondary education in his divi- 
sion, inspects high and training 
schools, and supervises the work 
of the deputy inspectors. 

2. Assistant Inspector . ... 

2 

Bs. 260-S00 .... 

Inspects middle and primary 
schools including Board ver- 
nacito schools. 

8. Deputy Inspector . 

22 

Ba. 160—850—8. 0.-400 . 

Inspects middle and prlm^ 
schools. One of them is for 
Muhammadan education. 

4, Sub-Inspector 

47 

Bs. 76—176 .... 

Assists deputy inspector in Ins- 
pecting vernacular schools. 


* The scales of pay are as recently revised ; many fncombents of the several categories of posts are on the old 
scales of pay. 

tTh« present pay has been fixed on a temporary basis. Proposals for a permanent scale are under 
consideration. 








(i) Inspectors — concid, 


Designation* 


Asiom* — contd. 

6. Aestotant to the D. P. 1. for 
Muhammadan Education. 


JNcrih-West Frontier Province. 
1. Director of Public Inetruction 

S. Dietriot Inspector . 

8. Assistant District Inspector 


4. Inspector of Vernacular Educa- 
tion. 


No. 

of 

posts. 


Madrm. 


1. Inspectress 


2. Assistant Inspectress 


8. Sub-Assistant Inspectress 


Bombay. 

iruspectress 


Bengal.* 

1. Inspectress 

t. Assistant Inspectress 


Scale of pay. 


Duties of the officer. 


1 

lls. 260—800 .... 

1 

Rs. 1,500—50—1,760 plus . 

Ks. 150 duty allowance. 

6 

Es. 260—25—600 . 

9 

Rs. 120—4—160 

1 

Rs. 660—30 — 800 • . . 


11 ) Inspectresses. 

4 

Rs. 400—25—860—8 . 0.- 900— 
26—960—1 ,000—50—1,050. 

2 

Rs. 200—20—400—25—500 (Old 
scale). 

Rs. 200—30/2—600 (Revised 
scale). 

1 

1 

Rs. 200— 20 — 400— 26- -600 (Old 
scale). 

Rs. 200- 30/2-600. (Revised 
scale). 

51 

Rs. 76—6—100—10—160—8. G. 
—10 — 260 (Old scale). 

Rs 70—10/2—130-8. G. -140— 
16/2—200 (Revised scale). 

4 

1 in the scale of Rs. 900 — 25 — 960 
—60—1,050. 

1 in the scale of Rs. 300 — 25 — 760. 

1 in the scale of Rs. 320—25—770. 

1 in the scale of Rs. 200 — 10 — 840 
—16—400. 

2 

Rs. 800— 40/2— 700 . 

12 1 

Rs. 160— 30/2— 240— 20/2- 420 . 


InspectK Muhaiuhiadan schools and 
the iHlamic classes, linguistic 
and religious, in other schools. 
He advises D. P. I. on all ques- 
tions affecting the education of 
Muhammadans. 


Is the head of the Education 
Department in the province and 
inspects Anglo-vemacular 

schools. 

Inspects primary schools and 
primary departments of secon- 
dary schools, and visits ver- 
nacular secondary schools. 

Inspects and supervises primary 
and lower middle schools and 
primary departments of secom 
dary schools. 

Is resiwnslblc for the vernacular 
education in the province. 


I Inspects secondary schools, secon- 
• dory departments of colleges 
f and training schools. 


Ditto. 


y Inspects elementary schools. 


1 


Inspects secondary, primary and 
special schools. One of the 
inspectresses inspecta Urdu girls* 
schools in two divisions of the 
Presidency. 


Controls all girls* schools, other 
than European schools, in her 
area. 


Inspects mainly 
primary schools. 


middle and 


* The scales of pay are as recently revised ; many incumbents of the several categories of posts aie on the old 

•oales of pay. 






(ii) Ins'pedreBBes — contd. 


Designation. 

No, 

of 

posts. 

Scale of pay. 

Duties of the officer. 

United l^rovineea. 




1* Chief inspectress • 

1 

. 

1 

1 

Ka. 600— 25— 800 

inspects all normal and training 
schools in preparation fear the 
Englisii nnd \ornaeular Certi- 
tlcato examinations for woinun 
teachers. Also inspects other 
important schools in larga 
towns. 

2. Inspectress . • . . 

10 

He. 200-15— 500 . 

Inspects all schools for Indian 
girls, both J*^nglish and ver- 
nacular. Makes recommenda- 
tions for opening new schools. 
Is responsible for the efficiency 
of the Covernment vernacular 
girls’ schools under her. 

3. Assistant Inspectiess of girls’ 
schools, Lucknow. 

1 

Ha. 140—10—200 

Inspects all girls' schwis In 
Lucknow t irclo maintained or 
aided by Municipal Hoard. 

Punjab. 




1. Circle Inspectress . 

S 

1 

1 In the scale of Hs. 350—20—’ 
650. 

2 in the scale of Hs. 200— 20 — 
400/25—500 . 

Is generally rcsitonsiblo for tho 
^ development of education in a 

1 circle. 

2. Assistant Inspectress • 

12 

8. E. S. Clans JU (Bs. 110—5— 
186). 

8. E. 8. Class 11 (Hs. 140—10— 
100). 

8. E. 8. Class 1 (lU. 200—10— 
260). 

• 

8ubieet to the general supervision 
of the Circle Xjujpeetross, ia 
► responsible for educaiion in ona 
or mure districts. 

(i. Inspectress and SuiKTvisor ot 
Domestic Science. 

1 

Hs. 850-20- 650 . 

^ JiiHpccis tl»c t»‘uching of iHnncstic 

I Science, and assists the Dopart- 
1 incut in developing teaching in 

1 this subject. 

liurim. 




1. iosixctress .... 

2 

Its. 800-60— J ,000 . 

Hus in iier charge 86 Anglo* 
vernacular and English schools 
which she inspects, is also 
responsible fur special subjocte 
taught to girls, such as needle 
worK and Domestic Economy » 
in all Bcliools in Lower Burma. 

2. Deputy inspectress . t • 

6 

its. 175—5-225—10—275 

Is responsible for the InspecUou 
of special subjects taught to 
girls. 

Bihar and Oriaeu,* 




i. iuspccircsB • • • • 

1 

1 

l(s. 280- 1 2- 400~- 20 - 600— 25 
— 700. 

lusiKxls liigh and training school* 
and suiicrviscH the work f>f 
district inspectresses and ollic-e 
work at headquarters. 

2. District inspectress 

0 

i 

lis. 170—18—480 . 

Inspects middle seliools, sjieeial 
classes for the teaching of needle 
work and lace schools. 

3. Lady Superintendent of Muiiaiu- 
uiadan atus. 

1 

lis. 86-4/2—126 

"i Supervises the work of the utua 
and visits pardarmhin ludh^s 

Y in their homes and explains to 

4. Lady Superintendent of Hindu 

oftes. 

1 

Its. 40—1—50 . 

1 them the aims and ulijects of 

J female education. 


• 1 he scales of i ay are aa recently revised ; wairy ineiittilXTiite IIm; Hi* veral categories of posts arc on the old 

loalea of pay. 
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(ii) Inspectresses — concld. 


No. 

Designation. of Scale of pay. Duties of the officer, 

posts. 


Central Provinces. 

1. Inspectress . . . . 2 1 in the scale of Es. 900—1,060 . *) Controls directly all Government 

girls* schools and acts as adviser 
1 in the scale of Es. 400—860 . > to Executive officers or Local 

I Authorities in educational 

I matters. Inspects Anglo-ver- 

J nacular and normal schools. 

2. Assistant Inspectress . . 4 In the revised scale of Es. 200 — Inspects all vernacular schools and 

600. assists the inspectress in adminis* 

trative work. 


Aftatn. 

Assistant Inspectress ... 1 Es. 200—600 .... Inspects all girls’ schools and 

training classes for school mis- 
tresses. 


Norih-We»t Frontief Province, 

1. Inspectress .... 1 Es. 460—26—900 ... Is responsible for the efficiency of 

female education and acts as 
adviser to Executive officers 
and Local bodies in educational 
matters. Inspects more than 
half the schools in the province. 


2. Assistant Inspectress . . 1 Es. 200—20 — 400—26 — 600 • Inspects district board primary 

schools and primary departments 
of secondary schools. 
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APPENDIX n. 

RfisceUaneout Tablet. 

(i) Scales of pay of the new provincial services, men's branch. 


Province. 



Scale of Pay. 

Madras . 

. 

. 

Ra. 200—30/2—260—40/2—600—60/2—700. 

Bombay . 


• 

Ra. 300—900. 

Bengal . 

• 

• 

Ra. 300—60/2—700—76/2—1,000. 

United Provinces 

. 

. 

Rs. 300—26—600—600—600—30—900—60—1,000. 

Punjab . 

• 

• 

Rs. 360—40—720/760—40—800—60—1,000—1,000—60—1,160. 

J. S. G.— Rs. 1,160—60—1,400. 

8. 8. G.— Rs. 1,460—76—1,600, 

Burma . 

• 

• 

Rs. 300—60—1,600. 

8. G.— Rs. 1,600—100—1,800. 

Bibar and Orissa 

. 

• 

Rs. 300— 36/2— 440— 40— 640— E. B.— 40/1— 1,000. 

Central Provinces 

• 

. 

Rs. 260— 26— 460— E. B.— 476— 26— 800. 

Assam 

• 

• 

Ra. 260— 260— 300— 40/2— 600— E. B.— 60/2— 660— E. B.— 60/2— 
800. 


J. S. G.*= Junior Selection Grade. S. S. G.= Senior Selection Grade. E. B.= Efficiency Bar. 


(ii) Scales of pay of the new provincial services, women^s branch. 


Province. 


Madras « 
Bombay • 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Burma . 

Bibar and Orissa 


Scale of Pay. 


Rs. 200—30/2—600. 

Rs. 300—20—660. 

S. G,— Rs. 676—26—760. 

Rs. 300-40/2—700. 

lUu 600— 26— 800. 

Rs. 400—26—626/660—26—860. 

Rs. 300-60—1,600. 

S. G.— Rs, 1,600—100—1,800. 

Rs. 280— 12— 400— E. B.— 20— 600— 26— 700. 


Central Provinces 
Assam . 


Rs. 260— 26— 460— E. B.— 476— 26— 800. 
Rs. 200—226—26/2—360—26/2—600. 


G.si Selection Grade. 


E. B.nEffioi6aoy Bar. 








(iii) Universities in India, 1932-33. 
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(iv) Number of University Graduates and Undergraduates. 




Number of graduates in 

Number of underoraduates in 


Province. 

Year. 

0 

1 



bi) 

c 

t 

c 

.5 

fct 

c 

W 





8 

p 

0 




a «> 

8 

Total 



xi 

a 

eS 

1 

Medicine. 

p 

.2 

2 

p 

ns 

iA 

Commerce. 

Agriculture 

1 

OQ 

Ph 

0 

TS 

a 

R 

Medicine. 

Engineering 


S « 

S3 

S'S 

g§ 

*3 

0 

R 

S3 

A 

0 



1921-22 

1,176 

340 

44 

15 

266 




8,425 

381 

144 



10,781 

Madras . -s 

1926-27 

1,027 

283 

46 

23 

172 


20 


1 1 ,566 

.527 

1.52 


116 

13,981 

1 

1 1 *1^2 

2,233 

220 

72 

67 

344 


55 


13,003 

702 

287 

1.1*68 

136 

18;226 


1932-33 

2,142 

192 

63 

52 

812 


48 


12,414 

720 

219 


,172 

126 

17,169 

1 

1921-22 

776 

303 

132 

85 

29 

31 

46 


4,478 

J,349 

174 


316 

7,667 

Bombay . < 

J 926-27 

1,160 

286 

215 

66 

43 

57 

29 


6,743 

1,210 

303 


396 

10.497 


1,120 

397 

162 

98 

75 

81 

60 


8,623 

1,009 

291 


466 

12,382 


1 

1,247 

504 

122 

89 

71 

64 

78 


8,860 

773 

205 


449 

12,522 

( 

1921-22 

2,726 

504 

148 

12 

86 




16,851 

1,667 

63 


267 

22,314 

J>L‘iigaI . 4 

1926-27 

2,243 

786 

263 

27 

109 

oi 



24,382 


(u) 


46 

27,917 

1931-32 

2,645 

586 

225 

46 

142 

94 



19,723 

1,163 

193 


26 

24342 

K 

1932-33 

2,814 

726 

178 

42 

82 

109 



21,608 

1,238 

170 


49 

27,016 

United ( 

I’roviiices. 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

996 

1,664 

2,000 

416 

769 

621 

44 

37 

49 

' 81 
80 

108 

125 

141 

97 

106 

r> 

37 


4,803 

3,685 

4.625 

314 

221 

414 

91 

223 

329 

J99 
316 
* 446 

476 

184 

336 

7,463 

7,402 

9,188 

1932-33 

2,484 

763 

40 

181 

101 

89 

30 


5,956 

446 

352 

467 

322 

11,231 

( 

1921-22 

746 

199 

56 


43 


14 

] 

4,147 

377 



96 

222 

5,900 

J'unjab . .{ 


894 

176 

44 


69 


30 


7,037 

555 



160 

8,066 


1,170 

146 

31 


80 

*31 

34 


10,889 

558 

59 

103 

1,126 

14,227 

C 


1,361 

289 

31 

4 

78 

21 

58 


11,860 

539 

00 

150 

1,296 

15,747 

Bunnu . ) 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

69 

92 

98 

17 

19 

28 







214 

J ,2.54 
1,313 

’ '65 
82 

’ 41 
51 


144 

8 

19 

444 

1,479 

1,621 

( 

1932-33 

126 

29 



19 




1,474 

87 

39 

't . 

74 

1,848 

Bihar and ^ 

1 921-22 
1926-27 

266 

367 

72 

228 

' 6 


16 

30 

1 




2,2.52 
3,. 51 1 

153 

71 


15 

2,020 

4,360 

Orissa. ) 

1931-32 

.344 

92 

55 

' 19 




3,637 

261 

lOK 



4i517 

C 

J 932-33 

349 

138 

44 

17 

7 




3,631 

273 

108 

• • 


4,507 

Central j 

1921-22 

1926-27 

77 

165 

87 

55 



24 

22 




597 

1,192 




* 37 

786 

1,471 

Provinces.') 

1931-32 

283 

134 



23 




J .791 




107 

2,338 

C 

1932-33 

286 

81 



27 


’24 


2,027 




J13 

2,67)7 

( 

1921-22 

119 

8 







839 





9(i() 

Assam . ) 

1926-27 

J 931-32 

82 

139 

20 

12 







1,040 

1,237 





1,142 

1,888 

( 

1932-83 

168 

30 







1,507 





1,706 


1921-22 

75 








556 

85 




716 

Delhi . j 

1926-27 

130 

' 49 







1,140 




1,819 

1931-32 

194 

38 







1,820 





2,047 

( 

l®2-33 

190 

34 







1,065 





2,189 

Other / 

1921-22 

24 








249 





273 

Minor \ 

1926-27 

83 

’* 1 

*’2 






.500 





580 

Adniiuis- i 

1931-32 

72 




’*2 




155 





629 

trations. (. 

1932*33 

98 




3 




552 





653 

Total of all 

1921-22 

7,046 

1,946 

424 

02 

562 

31 

65 

1 

13,411 

1.173 

475 

295 

1,428 

.59,919 

1 926-27 

7,887 

2,672 

613 

106 

570 

215 

79 


62,050 

2.731 

790 

316 

946 

79,005 

I'rovinces. 

1931-32 ] 

10,298 

2,268 

.594 

300 

808 

312 

186 


67, 14 6 

1,189 

1,268 

1, 

717 

2,214 

91,300 


1932-.33 ] 

11,201 

2,786 

478 

335 

760 

283 

238 


71,851 

1,070 

1,213 

1, 

779 

2,428 

97,494 


(a) Information not avaUablo. 



(i?) Numbsr of undergraduates in institutions controlled hy Provindc^ 
Boards of Education in 1932. 


Provinco. 

Arts and 
Science. 

Oriental 

Languages 

and 

Literature. 

Other 

Faculties. 

Total. 

Bengal (Dacca) ..... 

(a)l,089 



1,089 

United Provinces ..... 

6,141 

. . 

847 

6,968 

Baiputana (including Ajmer -Morwara), 

Oontral India and Qwalior (b). 

224 

.. 

31 

255 


(a) Includes figures for Islamic Studies, Dyeing and CTommerce. 
ib) Figures for 1932-83. 
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(vi) Besults of examinations conducted by Provincial Boards of Education, 1933. 


Nature of Examination. 

Madras 

S. 8. L. C. 
Board. 

Dacca 

Inter- 

mediate 

and 

Secondary 

Board. 

United 
Provinces 
High 
School 
and Inter- 
mediate 
Board. 

Burma 
English 
and A.V. 
and 

Secondary 

Board. 

Central 

Provinces 

High 

School 

Board. 

Hydera- 

bad 

(Deccan) 
H. 8. L. C. 
Board. 

Delhi 

Secondary 

Board. 

Bajputana 
(1 ncluding 
Ajmer- 
Merwara), 
Central 
India and 
Gwalior 
High 
School 
and Inter- 
mediate 
Board. 

High School or Leaving 
certificate. 









Number of candidates . 

(a) 



8,118 

8,090 

871 

2,049 

466 

n passes 

9,704 


5,718 

1,101 

1,373 

476 

965 

282 

Percentage of passes . 



54*4 

86*4 

44-4 

64-6 

47-1 

49-0 

Intermediate Arte. 









Number of candidates . 

•• 

(6) 279 

(d) 3,473 

•• 

•• 


•• 

89 

„ passes , 


178 

id) 1,868 


•• 

.. 

•• 

42 

Percentage of passes . 

•• 

62-0 

68*4 




•• 

47-2 

Intermediate Science. 









Number oi candidates . 

•• 

(c)206 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


(«)61 

t, passes 


120 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

80 

Percentage of passes . 

•• 

688 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

49*2 


(a) Complete information not available. 

(fc) Excludes 87 candidates (of whom 62 passed) in Intermediate examination in Islamic Studies. 

(e) Excludes 83 and 29 candidates (of whom 18 and 20 passed) in Intermediate examination in Dyeing and in 
Ck)mmerce, respectively. 

(d) Includes figures for Intermediate Science, tut excludes those for Intermediate Commerce (822 appeared and 
176 passed) and Intermediate Agriculture (70 appeared and 60 passed). 

{e) llxclud^ 17 candidates (of whopi 6 passed) in Interprediate examination in Commerce, 
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{vii) Results of Examinations of Indian 


Ratore of Examination. 

Madras. 

Andhra. 

Anna- 

maiai. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

Dacca. 

Allaiia- 

bad. 

Luck- 

now, 

Benares 

Hindu. 

Agra. 

Matriculation. 











Number of candidates . 

38 

10 


(a) 13,800 

20,522 


. . 

, , 

1,596 


,, passes 

7 

3 


(a) 5,696 

18,434 



, . 

467 


Percentage of passes , 

18-4 

18-8 


(0) 42-8 

66-5 




29-2 


Intermediate Arte. 











Number of candidates . 

•(f/)r),5i8 

(6)2,427 

(6) 144 

1,958 

4,106 




835 


,, passes 

(f»)1.037 

(6) 809 

(6) 60 

1,196 

2,418 




209 


Percentage of passes . 

(h) 35-1 

(6) 33-3 

(6)41-7 

01-0 

58-9 




62-3 


Intermediate Science. 











Number of candidates . 




1,849 

2,642 



, . 

809 


,, passes 




695 

1,892 


. . 


166 


Percentage of passes . 


.. 

.. 

44-1 

710 



. , 

63-7 


Bachelor of Arts {Honours), 











Number of candidates . 

224 


(6) 62 

457 

514 

07 

05 

20 

19 


,, passes 

18.3 


(6)47 

378 

(e) 427 

(«)67 

48 

18 

4 


Pcrcoutage of passes , 

81*7 

.. 

(6) 90-4 

82-7 

881 

85-1 

73'8 

90*0 

21-1 


Bachelor of Arts {Pass). 











Number of candidates . . 

2,011 

1,239 

42 

703 

2,353 

14H 

.525 

233 

313 

770 

,, passes . , 

090 

397 

28 

' 429 

1,3.52 

77 

381 

108 

202 

382 

Percentage of passes , , 

38-1 

32*0 

60-7 

50-2 

57-6 

52-0 

72-0 

72-1 

04-5 

49-0 

Bachelor of Science (Honours). 











Number of candidates . 

10 




179 

21 

24 

4 

12 


,, passes 

17 




(e) 146 

17 

22 

4 

4 


Percentage of passes . 

80'5 

.. 



81-0 

80-9 

91 -7 

JOO-0 

33-3 


Bachelor of Science (Pass), 











Number of candidates . 

199 

154 

41 

407 

674 

71 

144 

81 

121 

178 

,, passes 

116 

63 

15 

294 

348 

60 

94 

62 

81 

130 

Percentage of passes . 

58’d 

40-9 

30-6 

72-2 

51-6 

70-4 

658 

76-6 

07-0 

72-0 

Master of Arts. 











Number of candidates . . 

184 

.. 


178 

517 

75 

99 

112 

60 

127 

„ passes 

121 

.V 


137 

358 

67 

82 

106 

54 

108 

Percentage of passes . 

66-8 

.. 


77-0 

69-2 

86-8 

82-8 

94-6 

81-8 

86-0 

Master of Science, 











Number of candidates . 

11 



62 

188 

26 

(/)n8 

50 

48 

23 

„ passes 

9 



42 

106 

28 

100 

49 

42 

22 

Percentage of passes . 

81'8 



80-8 

57-9 

88-6 

84-7 

98-0 

87-6 

95-6 


(a) The Bombay University does not hold a Matriculation Examination. A school leaving 

(6) Represents figures for 

(c) The number cannot be stated as the candidates may at their 

(d) Includes figures for 

(e) Includes candidates who appeared for tlie 
(/) Represents figures for both 
A".!!.— The following figures relating to the Madras University 
D.Sc. (8 appeared and 8 passed, 100 per cent), Ph.D, (3 appeared and 
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Universities in Arts and Science, 1933. 


Aligarh 

MogJim. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Rangoon. 

Patna. 

Nagpur. 

Mysore. 

Osmania 

(Hydera- 

bad). 

Total. 

Nature of Examination, 

163 

16,604 



4,962 



944 

68,143 

MaMeukUion. 

Number of candidates. 

06 

11,868 



1,497 


.. 

538 

33,606 

„ passes. 

62*7 

71>5 



30-2 



570 

67-8 

Percentage of passes. 

160 

3,655 

.534 

{(f) 560 

1,025 

400 

410 

{b) 333 

21.646 

Intmmdiats Art», 

Number of (landidates. 

88 

1,722 

304 

{(f) 244 

388 

288 

117 

{b) 118 

9,897 

,, passes. 

58-6 

471 

56' 9 

{(!) 43-6 

370 

58-7 

28 5 

(5) 35-4 

46-7 

Percentage of passes. 

123 

1,663 

179 


625 

276 

873 


7,839 

Intermediate Science, 

Number of candidates. 

67 

071 

119 


220 

180 

105 


4,405 

,, passes. 

64-4 

021 

66-5 


41-9 

65-2 

22-3 


56-2 

Percentage of passes. 

7 

232 

43 

14 

130 


29 


1,873 

Bachelor of Arts {Honours), 

Number of candidates. 

(<3)7 

104 

(c) 40 

{e) 14 

55 

.. 

(e) 25 


1.407 

,, passes. 

1000 

44*8 

930 

100‘0 

42-3 

•• 

86-2 


751 

Percentage of passes. 

134 

2,500 

233 

150 

562 

403 

(c) 

(6) 146 

13,134 

Bachelor of Arts {Pass), 

Number of candidates. 

99 

1,026 

160 

70 

184 

178 

116 

(b) 69 

0,314 

,, piVSHCB. 

78*8 

41 0 

68-7 

467 

32-7 

441 


{b) 4 7-3 

48-1 

Percentage of passes. 

6 

1 


18 

32 


47 


362 

Bachelor of Sc'ience {Honours), 

Number of candidates. 

4 



{e)U 

12 


i 

43 


280 

,, passes. 

800 

.. 


iooo 

37-5 

.. 

01 -5 


790 

Percentage of passes. 

29 

135 

50 

62 ' 

90 

110 

(c) 


2,536 

Bachelor of Science {Pass), 

Number of candidates. 

21 

67 

33 

23 

30 

71 

102 


1,600 

,, passes. 

72-4 

49-6 

660 

44-2 

338 

64-5 



631 

Percentage of passes. 

46 

308 

40 

1 

93 

26 

39 

13 

1,933 

Master of Arts. 

Number of candidates. 

30 

196 

33 

1 

66 

26 

31 

12 

1,428 

„ passes. 

65’2 

63-6 

67*3 

1000 

70-9 

100-0 

79-5 

92'3 

73*9 

Percentage of passes. 

26 

46 



13 

16 

30 

8 

661 

Master of Science, 

Number of candidates. 

27 

38 



8 

10 

28 

7 

611 

„ passes. 

931 

84*4 



61-5 

66-6 

93-3 

87-6 

78*6 

Percentage of passes. 


examination Is held by a special Board coDstituted by the University and Government, 
both Arts and Science. 

option take the examination as a whole or appear by parts separately. 

Int^medlate Science. 

Honours Examinations but were awarded Pass Degrees, 

“ final ” and “ previous ” examinations, 
are not shown above 

1 passed, 33*3 per cent) and M. 0. L. (8 appeared and 1 passed, 88’3 per cent), 
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General Summary of Educational Inttitutiont and Scholars. 


— 

— 

Pebcbntaoe of Scholars to population. 

Eocognized Institutions. 

All Institutions. 

1933. 

1982.t 

1983. 

1982.t 

Area in square miles 

Population- 

Kales 

Females .... 

Total . 

1,094,094 

140.022,643 

131,660,261 

Males . 
Females 

Total . 

6-94 

1*88 

■ 

7-32 

l'9b 

7-33 

1-89 

271,691,904 


. 4*49 

4-46 

4-73 

470 

Kecognized institutions. 

iNSHTUnONS. 

SOHOLARS. 

Stages of 
Instruction 
of Scholars 
entered in 
column 4. 

1933, 

1932.t 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1933. 

19.32.t 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Universities .... 

For Malett, 

Arts Colleges .... 

Professional Colleges . 

High Schools .... 

Kiddle Schools . 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 

Totals 

For Femalet. 

Arts Colleges .... 

Professional Colleges . 

High Schools .... 

Kiddle Schools. 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 

Totals . 

Unrecognized Institutions . 

Por Male.s .... 

For Females .... 

Totals 

16 

228 

64 

2,886 

9,692 

166,536 

6,878 

16 

223 

66 

2,801 

9,763 

168,820 

6,870 

+5 

—2 

+85 

—71 

—2,284 

—492 

(c)10,041 

73,689 

18,084 

892,680 

1,188,582 

8,182,151 

242,783 

9,091 

71,017 

17,766 

873,802 

1,219,263 

8,164,610 

266,218 

+9.50 

+ 2,672| 
+ 319 1 
+ 18,778 j 
—30,681 N 

+27,641 

—12,436 

(tt)22,657 

(5)48,722 

(c)l,641 

(0)14,627 

(5)1,759 

(c) 687,312 

(d) 205,268 

(c) 42e,016 

(d) 762,666 
(d)8,182,151* 

185,784 

188,543 

—2,759 

10,597,869 


+ 6,294 


24 

8 

338 

845 

33,170 

381 

20 

8 

324 

844 

32,626 

390 

+4 

+14 

+ 1 

+544 

—9 

1,640 

307 , 

86,122 

129,788 

1,349,819 

16,556 

1,337 

283 

81,249 

122,616 

1,298,414 

16,876 

+ 303i 

+ 24^ 

) 

+ 4,873 1 
+ 7,167 ( 
i 

+ 51,405 
+680 

(0)462 

(5)1,128 

(c)60 

(0)192 

(5)105 

(c) 43,437 

(d) 42,686 
(c)25,476 

(d)l04,308 
(d)l, 349,819; 

34,766 

34,212 

+654 

1,584,227 

1,519,775 

+64,462 


30,793 

3,988 

30,730 

4,241 

+63 

—253 

567,599 

93,796 

651,068 

92,174 

+ 16,531 
+1,622 


34,781 

34,971 

—190 

661,895 

648,242 

+ 18,163 


Grand Totals 

255,347 

257,742 

—2,395 

12,863,632 

12,763,683 

+ 80,849 



(u) In Graduate and Post-Graduate classes. (6) In Intermediate classes. (c) In Secondary stage. (d) In Primary stage. 

(e) Includes 21 scholars of Professional Colleges undergoing Pundit’s training in the Annamalai Univesrtiy, 309 scholars ill 
Professional Colleges in Burma and 141 Law scholars In Delhi. 

* Includes 410 male scholars in Secondary stage in Bihar and Orissa and Assam, 
t Itevlsed figures. 

t Includes 63 scholars in Secondary stage in Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

iV.JJ.— 1. There are also 6 Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education In British India Which are not separately shown in this 
table. 

Details under column 7 do not In some cases agree with the totals under cckmn 4 as clawlfcaticn l y stages In resject of 
all scbolan has not been furnished by all provincee. 































General Summary of Expoiditure on Education. 
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y.B. — Fot explanation of certain terms used in the tables please see overleaf. 
♦ Includes both District Board and Huniripal Funds, 
t Includes expenditure on buildings. J Revfeed figures. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

1. School Year, — In these tables the school year is assumed to coincide with 

the financial year, i.e., to extend from April 1st of one year to March 31st 
of the next, though in actual practice some institutions, c.fir., European 
schools, may close in December and others^ colleges, in May. 

2. Hecognised Institutions are those in which the course of study followed 
is that which is prescribed or recognised by the Department of Public 
Instruction or by a University or a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education constituted by law and which satisfy one or more of these 
authorities, as the case may be, that they attain to a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. They are open to inspection and their pupils are ordinarily 
eligible for admission to public examinations and tests held by the Department 
or the University or the Board. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions are those which do not come under the above 
definition of recognised institutions. They are for the most part indigenous 
institutions for education of a religious character. 

4. Other sources include income from endowments, subscriptions, contribu- 
tions, etc. 

5. Classification. — In Tables IV-A and TV-B, provision has been made for 
twelve school classes covering the primary, middle and high school sections. 
The figures for the lowest class in the primary section or school, whether 
called infant class, sub-standard A, prex)aratory clfiss or class I, should bo 
entered against class 1 in the tables and tb<* figures of tlio succeeding higher 
classes should bo shown against Classes li. 111, IV, etc., up to the end 
of the school course without any break in the socpience of classes. Should the 
number of classiis be less tlian twelves in a school, the figures of the top 
(‘lass sliould b<' shown against Olass(‘s XI, X or IX according aw the total 
numboi’ of classes is eleven, t<ui or nine, and so on. Where the number of 
classes exceeds twelve, the figures of tlui additional classes should be shown 
after Class XI 1 for each class s(‘pnrately. The figures of tht' intermediate 
classes of Intermediate Colleges should not be shown under '' school educa- 
tion ”, hut should bo ontcu’od against 1st year and 2nd year intermediate 
classes under university and intormfHliato education As a general rule, 
the duration of each class is taken to be one scholastic year. 

G. Intermediate colleges and cjcaminations. — An Intermediate college ” 
means an institution preparing students for admission to the degree courses 
of a University or for entrance into vocational colleges. The intermediate 
examination means an examination qualifying for admission to a course 
of studies for a degree. 

7. European scholars are included in the General Summary and General 
Tables II-A and B, IV-A and B, V-A and B, VIII and IX. The ea^pendiUtre 
on European Schools is included in the General Summary and General Tables 
TJI-A and B. Teachers in European Schools are included in Tables VI-A 
and B. 

8. All statistics refer to Ttecoguised Institutions only, except where side- 
headings for Unrecognised Institutions are entered. 

9. In Tables IV-A and B and V-A and B, the top-heading Hindus ” 
may be sub-divided into such necessary sub-headings as may be considered 
suitable in each province, e.p., Higher castes ” and “ Depressed ” or 

Backward classes ”, or “ Brahmins ” and “ Non-Brahmins ”, etc. [In the 
consolidated tables for all India, all Hindu scholars will, however, be entered 
in one column only.] 

10. Table X is prepared at the end of each Quinquennium and gives 
figures for the last year of the Quinquennium only. 

11. In calculating the expenditure from Government, District Board or 
Municipal Funds, entered in Tables TII-A and B and other expenditure tables, 
all payments or contributions from fees and other sources, which are credite<i 
to such funds, should be deducted. 
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L — Classification of Educational Institutions* 





For Males. 





For Females. 



— 

Government. 

District Board. 

Municipal Board- 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Government. 

District Board, 

Municipal Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

EECoaiasED Institutions. 













Universities 




16 


16 







i^ards of Secondary and 

4 



2 

. . . 

6 







Intermediate Education. 
Colleges— 













Arts and Science • . 

35 


1 

85 

17 

138 

3 



6 

8 

12 

Law .... 

4 



2 

6 

12 







Medicine 

7 


1 

2 


10 




1 


1 

Education 

15 





(«)16 

2 



3 

2 

7 

Engineering . 

« 



1 

“ 1 

7 







Agriculture . 

1 




8 







Commerce 



4 

1 

6 






. . 

Forestry 

2 





2 







Veterinary Science , 

4 

" 1 




4 






”12 

Intermediate and 2nd grade 
Colleges. 



49 

15 

90 

3 



8 

1 

Totals 

106 

1 

3 

143 

40 

292 

8 



18 

6 

32 

High Schools 

Middle Schools-- 

331 

87 

195 

1,583 

090 

2,886 

49 


4 

271 

14 

838 

English 

101 

520 

229 

2,295 

757 

3,902 

31 

.3 

18 

285 

23 

360 

Vernacular 

54 

4,644 

89 

973 

30 

5,790 

100 

57 

79 

244 

f> 

485 

Primary Schools 

2,008 

43,602 

19,324 

92,165 

9,257 

1«>0,530 

368 

3,929 

4,571 

20,141 

4,161 

33,170 

Totals 

2, .584 

48,043 

19,837 

97,016 

10,73-4 

] 79,114 

548 

3,989 

4,672 

20,941 

4,203 

84,353 

Special Schools — 

Art ... . 

6 



5 


15 







Law .... 

2 





2 







Medical 

20 



6 

2 

28 

2 



2 


” 4 

Normal and Training 

286 

46 

10 

34 

12 

3H8 

105 

2 

3 

87 

7 

204 

Engineering t • 

8 

■’l8 


2 

1 

11 







Technical and Industrial 

120 

“ 8 

196 

J1 

362 

2 


"l 

”70 

”7 

*89 

Commercial . 

17 



23 

87 

127 




5 


5 

Agricultural . 

.5 

10 

1 


2 

4 


11 




1 


1 

Iteformatory . 

Schools for Defectives 

‘ 1 


li 

27 

3 

13 

32 




” 4 


*’ 4 

Schools for Adults . 

15 

390 

'i22 

932 

280 

1,746 

1 ‘*2 

'‘l 


10 

“6 

18 

Other Schools 

03 

10 

12 

2,983 

576 

3,644 

27 



25 

4 

56 

Totals . 

562 

467 

154 

4,215 

*980 

6,378 

138 

3 

4 

213 

28 

381 

Totals for Eecognisod Institu- 

■ .3,256 

49,411 

19,993 

101,392 

11,754 

185,806 

694 

3,092 

4,676 

21,172 

4,232 

34,766 

tions. 













Unrecognised Institutions . 


111 

14 

116 

30,5.52 

30,793 


0 

16 

34 

8,029 

3,988 

Grand Totals, all Institu- 

3,266 

49,522 

20,007 

101,508 

42,306 

216,599 

> 694 

4,001 

4,692 

21,206 

8,161 

88.754 

tions. 














• Includes 3 Oriental CoUega. 


t Includes Survey Schools. 

(a) Includes Pririce of Wales* Jtoyal Indian MUUary College, Dehra Bun. 
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D'A.— Dutributioii of Sdholan attendiiig 



(a) Scholars reading more than one of the following subjects 
{b) Includes 463 scholars also reading Law, and 58 students 
(e) Includes 7d» scholars in Oriental College and 471 
(d) Includes 126 students of the Prince o/ Wcdet Royal 
* Include Survey Sehoole , 






























EAM«tioul IwlitiitioBt for Mdot. 


AIDBD. 

UTTAIDSn. 

Grand 
total of 
scholars 
on rolls. 

Grand 
total of 
average 
attendance. 

flllf 

Number of 
females 
included 
in column 

16. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
Slst 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
Olst. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
hostels. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

51.220 

44,099 

14,755 

13.160 

10,236 

2,679 

83,259 

70,900 

22,486 

1.949 


1,711 

584 

3,701 

3,413 

692 

7,232 

6,313 

1,542 


1,207 

1,164 

647 




4,303 

8,843 

1,966 

m 


174 

158 





1,331 

1,087 

74 

773 

668 

538 




2,142 

1,964 

1,608 


18 

16 

15 

56 

63 

51 

872 

784 

669 


1,236 


342 

490 

426 


2,082 

1,780 

881 


10 

10 

10 




66 

64 

19 





.. 



438 

359 



66,703 

48,909 

17,099 

17,407 

14,127 

3,822 

101,814 

87,328 

30,061 

2.272 

518,283 

460,726 

37,973 

169,021 

136,491 

6,872 

892,580 

783,666 

68,586 

20,618 

289,714 

200,507 

9,626 

63,416 

49,367 

1.519 

413,293 

344,824 

16,667 

9,499 

111,460 

109,396 

4,132 

1,686 

1,426 


776,289 

662,655 

34,411 

56,046 

3,743,276 

3,071,065 

14,419 

289,315 

227,344 


8,182,151 

6,491,152 

16,106 

877,987 

4,612,732 

3,840,694 

66,160 

623,437 

413,618 

8,774 


8,282,087 

124,710 

968,046 

348 

300 

26 

67 

47 

14 

2,128 

1,829 

125 

82 







113 



. , 

816 

726 

“l71 

” 676 

“ 699 


6,104 


*1,664 

m 

2,334 

2,205 

1,010 

530 

472 

414 

20,318 

18,524 

10,682 

168 

202 

179 


4 

4 


1,926 

1,826 



9,830 

7,979 

3*002 

379 

299 

16 

20,443 

17,206 

4,772 

276 

1,078 

904 

42 

3,426 

2,669 


6,291 

4,227 

103 

208 

191 

151 

69 




433 

338 

241 

, , 

540 

613 

539 




2,520 

2,448 

2,519 

24 

1,143 

956 

762 

'* 101 


42 

1,292 

1,089 

813 

281 

26,361 

20,341 


6,695 

6,189 


46,299 

36,261 


206 

107,661 

88,303 

16,741 

21,244 

16,585 

821 

136,916 


19,178 

1,976 

150,404 

122,667 



25,954 

1,307 

242,783 

199,882 

41,074 

3,336 

4,819,839 

4,012,160 

105,601 

673,966 

463,699 

18,408 


8,669,247 

195,835 

968.653 

6,086 

4,625 

■ 

567,482 

368,761 

1,440 

567,699 

376,409 

Hi 

44,644 

4,825,876 

4,016,785 

106,601 

1,181,437 

822,460 

14,843 

11,176,609 

8,946,656 

197,275 

1,018427 


should be entered nndor only one bead. 

of Jla«en«A<ii 0 CoUeM In Bihar and Orissa reading Law only. 

scholars in Oriental d^artments of the Lucknow and Benares Hindu OniTersities. 

Itidian Military CoUege, Dehra Don. 
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n-B.— Distribution o( Scholarl attending; 



Government. 

District Board. 

Municipal Board. 


Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 

Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 

Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 


on roll 

dally 

sidents in 

on roll 

daily 

sidents in 

on roll 

daily 

sidents in 


on March 

attend- 

approved 

on March 

attend- 

approved 

Hostels. 

on March 

attend- 

approved 


Slst. 

ance. 

hostels. 

Slst. 

ance. 

Slst. 

ance. 

hostels. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

READING— 










In UNRiOOaNIBED 










iNSTITUnONB. 










University and 










Intermediate Education (a). 










Arte and Science {b) 
Medicine 

582 

628 

301 







Education 

67 

54 

62 







Totals 

639 

682 

363 







S(diool and Special 










Education. 










In Hiuh Schools 
„ Middle Schools— 

16,610 

13,881 

1,196 

661 

616 


756 

689 

36 

English . 

4,917 

3,960 

192 

269 

214 


8,639 

2,858 


Vernacular 

16,023 

12,206 

89 

6,232 

4,152 

242,672 


14,004 

11,014 


„ Primary Schools. 

29,839 

21,704 

78 

323,832 

17 

208,444 

152,164 


Totals 

66,789 

61,741 

1,654 

329,884 

247,553 

17 

226,843 

166,726 

36 

In Medical Schools . 

173 

168 

70 







„ Normal and Training 

3,663 

8,366 

2,823 

’* 22 

" 21 

" 20 

” 94 

“ 78 


Schools. 

„ Technical and Indus- 

404 

280 





66 

63 


trial Schools. 










,t Commercial Schools . 

„ Agricultural Schools . 

•• 




•• 





„ Schools for Vdults 

40 

" 38 



” 21 





„ Other Schools . 

819 

676 


25 j 






Totals 

6,099 

4,518 

2.393 


42 

20 

160 

131 


Totals for Recognised In- 

72,527 

66,841 

4,300 

329,981 

247,695 

37 

227,003 

166,856 

36 

stitutionB. 









In TJniocognised Institu- 




260 

187 


1,290 

981 


tions. 









1 

1 

Grand Totals, all insti- 

72,627 

66,841 

4,800 

■I 

247,782 

37 

228,293 

167,787 

86 

XXfTIONS FOR FSHALKS. 








Grand Totals, all insti- 

370,663 

314,393 

43,909 

4,610,269 

3,512,266 

35,494 

968,286 

762,172 

1,801 

tutions— Males AND 
Females. 












(a) Scholars reading more than one of the following subjects should be entered under only one head. 


(b) Includes nil scholars in Orisntal Colleges. 
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Educational Institutions for Females. 


Aided. 

Unaided. 

Grand 
total of 
scholars 
on rolls. 

Grand 
total uf 
average 
attendance. 

Grand ^ 
total of 
residents 
in approved 
hostels. 

Number of 
males 
included 
in culunln 
16. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on Sfarch 
Slst. 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents In 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
31st. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents In 
approved 
hostels. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

j 

17 

18 

19 

775 

722 

420 

1 

288 

i 

240 

59 

1,640 

1,490 

780 


137 

137 

137 




187 

137 

187 


80 

79 

69 

33 

83 

11 

170 

166 

132 


992 

938 

626 

316 

273 

70 

1,947 

1,793 

1,049 


“ 66,202 

57,789 

14,633 

2,043 

1,699 

692 

86,122 

74,573 

(a) 16,469 

7,149 

39,778 

34,073 

7,954 

2,486 

2,151 

819 

51,080 

43,246 

' 8,906 


43,020 

36,273 

3,098 

415 

317 

88 

78,694 

63,962 

3,275 


684,243 

544,410 

12,479 

103,961 

81,531 

47 

1.340,819 

1,042,481 

12,621 


833,303 

672,545 

38,164 

108,905 

85,698 

1,546 

1,565,724 

1,224,202 

(a) 41,330 

70,031 

378 

371 

285 




,561 

539 

366 


2,988 

2,836 

2,171 

’* 191 

" 187 

116 

6,968 

6,478 

4,680 


4,326 

3,505 

1,213 

306 

240 

45 

5,102 

4,078 

1,268 

169 

127 

120 

15 




127 

120 

16 


50 

40 





50 

40 



689 

456 

” 60 

” 244 

79 


998 

594 

60 


1,772 

1,422 

378 

179 

1,50 

24 

2,770 

2,248 

402 

(b) 206 

10,830 

8,750 

4,122 

920 

656 i 

185 

16,566 

14,097 

6,720 

466 

844,625 

682,233 

42,912 

110,141 

86,627 

1,801 

1,584,227 

1,240,152 

(a) 49,099 

76,496 

' 4,404 

3,418 

i 


87,842 

66,490 


98,796 

60,026 


8,254 

• 849,029 

685,651 

42,912 

197,988 

142,117 

1,801 

1,678,028 

1,800,178 

(0) 49,099 

84,760 

,674,904 

4,702,436 

148,513 

1,329,420 

964,567 

16,644 

12,853,532 

10,245,834 

(a) 246,874 

- 


; (a) Includes 13 boarders attending the Provincial Hostel, Abbottabad (Students of the Anglo- Vernacular Schools at AbboUa- 
|d) not shown in details. 

1 {b) Includes 73 scholars of schools for Defectives. 























m 











School Education 


VI 



* lociliHie S«fwy S<^oqIa. 

(a) Of this Ks. 2,932 was spent by Municipal Executive Engineer, Bangalore. 
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Totals . 74,16,545 17,608 26,812 1,00,48.693 44,05,384 2,19,13,542 15,60,085 3,48,002 19,08,087 
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ni'A.— Expenditure on Education for Malet— conc/d. 


TOTAI IXPEVDITUItS IKOM 


— 


Government 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Gratd 

Totals. 



22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 



Rs. 

Its. 

Kh. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Direction .... 

Inspection .... 
BnildlngB, etc. . . . 

Miecellanoous 

i ; ; 

16,51,112 

75,45,481 

44,23,863 

66,87,892 

496 

4,98,723 

19,18,292 

13,32,260 

13,951 

2,47,920 

6,39,298 

4,43,669 

*’ 108 
3,44,676 
43,68,578 

11,222 

40,82,748 

49,40,334 

H 


Totals 

1,92,07,788 

37,44,771 

13,44,833 

46,98,362 

89,64,304 

3,79,80,048 

UNIVERSITY AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 







Universities 

Boards of Bocoudary and Intermediate Education 

Arte Colleges 

Professional Colleges— 

Law 

Medicine 

Education 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Veterinary Bclenco 

Intermediate Colleges 

52,31,423 
4.5, 559 
4;>,76,186 

19,300 

14,62,565 

H, 53, 689 
11,32,990 
10,60,901 

37,(K)0 

I, 11,296 
4,56,172 

14,54,164 

13, 433 

* *4,000 

175 

*14,347 

1.3*5.068 

**7,150 

*25,675 

54,08,234 

2,90,485 

63,03,683 

5,42,356 

6,98,772 

1,44,503 

2,41,664 

87,259 

88,926 

36,750 

32,151 

13,54,112 

26,50,449 

18, *2*0, 766 

6,656 

1.66,174 

10,121 

48,410 

32,668 

28,971 

3,709 

6,750 

4,20,961 

1,82,86,106 

3,36,994 

1,27,28,416 

5,68,212 

24,57,664 

10,08,313 

14,34,214 

11,80,828 

1,49.897 

1,51,756 

4,95,073 

82,65,087 


Totals 

1,64,41,285 

17,608 

1,82,235 

1,52,18,845 

51,90,585 

3,70,50,468 

Sou(X)n Education. 







OemeroX, 








HlghBchools. 

Middle Schools— 

English .... 
Vernacular 

Primary Bchools . 


1,31,00,137 

26,66,653 

61,91,707 

3,25,13,951 

12,31,117 

12,06,352 

33,98,710 

1,34,16,608 

7,17,397 

3,77,196 

6,93,928 

76,05,585 

2,39,80,668 

52,03,891 

11,33,938 

48,36,077 

56,08,380 

21,11,474 

1,73,150 

72,27,202 

4,46,37,689 

1,15,65,566 

1,15,91,483 

6,55,99.328 


Totals 

6,44,72,448 

1,92,52,687 

93,94,106 

3,51,54,564 

1,51,20,206 

13,33,94,011 

/Special. 








Arts Schools .... 

Law Schools .... 
Medical Schools 

Bormal and Training Schools . 
Engineering Schools* 

Technical and ludustrlal School^ 
Commercial Schools 

Agricultural Schools 

Beformatory Schools 

Schools for Defectives 

Schools for Adults . 

Other Schools 


2,62,149 

10,73,666 

30,80,891 

5,02,660 

20,66,351 

86,453 

56,629 

4,78,692 

67,237 

65,110 

10,71,262 

4.518 

* *3,200 
61,997 
376 
97,441 

’ *7,093 

*’ 960 
20,500 
1,28,989 

7,629 

27,464 

84,182 

25,000 

1,05,204 

1,000 

* *1,802 
15,823 
19,666 
62,321 

44,822 

6,496 

4.98,666 

21,042 

1,04,180 

2,09,717 

2,16,776 

** 966 
19,712 
21,094 
7,30,381 

37,228 

1,2*8,557 

1,78,686 

21,683 

11,60,047 

35,841 

9,874 

81,682 

1,43,384 

69,546 

11,10,022 

3,56,346 

6,496 

17,21,682 

33,76,648 

6,53,698 

36,38,760 

3,40,070 

72,496 

5,08,142 

2,47,066 

1,96,916 

30,92,966 


Totals 

88,04,890 

8,25,078 

2,90,081 

18,68,841 

29,21,300 

1,42,10,135 

ORAND Totals 

9,89,26,861 

2,88,40,189 

1.12,11,206 

6,60,40.602 

8,22,16,346 

22,26,84,662 


• Inchide Sdiools. 






















ni**B. — Expenditure on Education for Femaler. 

Expenditure on buildings includes Rs. 09,198 (a) spent by the Public Works Department on educational buildings. 
** Miscellaneous ” includes the following main items : — 

Scholarships, Hostel charges and other contingent charges. 


l«l 



(oj Of tms Bs. 5,254 was spent bj Monicipal Executive ^i^neer. Bangalore. 


INSTTTUTIOXS, RECOQKIEBd Ujf AIDED 
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Expmditun on Education for Fomalet— concU. 


TOTAL SXPKNPITURX THOM 


- 

Goverumcnt 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Municipal 

funds. 


Other 

sources. 

Grand 

Totals. 


22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Be. 

Inspection 

8,65,746 

6,804 

46,011 


82 

9, OS, 492 

Buildings, etc 

4,75,802 

1,04,796 

87,951 

68,304 

7,81,837 

16,06,760 

Mscellnneom 

13,06,200 

62,268 

1,18,652 

20,09,023 

18,08,051 

62,94,198 

Totals 

26,86,840 

1,62,868 

2,63,514 

20,67,417 

26,90.820 

77,11,466 

UKlVKBSITf ABO iMTERHXOUTlfi EDUCATION. 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges— 

2,81,454 



1,12,611 

77,391 

4,71,466 

Medicine 

1,63,528 



30,949 

1,149 

1,86,626 

Education 

68,058 


.. 

11,962 

15,845 

96,666 

Intermediate Colleges 

1,08,395 

•• 

8(U) 

46,863 

55,454 

2,10,672 

Totals 

6,11,436 

.. 

860 

2,01,385 

1,49,839 

9,63,519 

SoHooL Education. 







CsiMrol. 







High Schools 

28,36,371 

19,136 

1,21,526 

24,02,407 

16,08,703 

70,76,142 

Middle Schools— 







EngUsh 

10,74,501 

18,198 

1,21,067 

5,90,302 

8,90,109 

26,94,287 

VeiiiACUlar 

6,36,206 

87,878 

3,09,260 

51,482 

8,51,641 

14,86,467 

Primary Schools 

62,84,020 

18,29,088 

31,66,684 

4,80,936 

20,4.5,581 

1,28,06,269 

Totals 

98,31,098 

19,54,249 

37, 18, .537 

36,15,127 

48,96,094 

2,40,15,105 

Special. 







Medical Schools 

2,04,188 

7,061 

5,302 

38,987 

1,38,967 

8,94,606 

Hormal and Training Schools .... 

11,90,278 

883 

27,293 

80,192 

2,95,162 

16,62,796 

Technical and Industrial Schools . . . 

03,429 

2,579 

17,500 

28,682 

2,85,585 

4,27,776 

Commercial S<diools 

7,977 


.. 

15,112 

1.166 

24,246 

Agricultural Schools 

348 


.. 



846 

Schools for Adulte 

8,654 

6 

100 

2,868 

22,058 

88,676 

Other Schools 

39,644 

616 

3,860 

10,805 

63.467 

1,17,711 

Totals » 

16,44,618 

11,044 

53,645 

1,36,641 

8,06,879 

26,61,127 

GRAND TOTALS tOE FlMALIS 

1,46,23,897 

21,28,161 

40,26,466 

60,19,670 

84,48,132 

8,52,41,216 

ChUND Totals fob Males . 

9,89,26,361 

2,38,40,139 

1,12,11,206 

5.69,40,602 

3,22,16,846 

22,26,84,662 

Grand Totals ioe all 

11,35,50,268 

2,54,68,300 

1,52,87,661 

6,29,60,172 

4,06.69,477 j 

, 1 

26,76.75,666 


K 
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IV'A.— Race or Creed of Male Scbolars recnviog General Educatimi. 


— 

Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 



Sikhs. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. of 
pupils 
from 
Bural 
Areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Total population 

163,480 

1,842,109 

90,521,932 

85,212,540 

6,264,817 

60,873 

1,802,781 

4,072,739 

(«) 

139,930,811 

•• 

School Education. 











Classes. 











Prmary . . I 

5,553 

nsiii 


1,197,352 


1,227 

47,763 

61,180 

3,810,886 

3,114,588 

11 

2,619 

42,249 

1,110,027 

439,873 

38,661 

804 

22,047 

25,803 

1,682,073 

1.868,887 

III 

2,641 

83,620 

856,079 

808,339 

29,714 

866 

18,413 

21,304 

1,265,876 

998,256 

IV 

2,426 

mmn 

628,823 

181,147 


857 

16,743 

16,277 

898,753 

668,667 

V 

2,273 

15,970 

399.010 

116,445 

10,126 

729 

11,207 

7,871 

668,640 


Middle . . VI 

2,168 

11,154 

241,924 

68,8f>7 

8.315 

919 

9,397 

6,024 

347,758 

213,831 

VJI 

1,848 

8,565 

196,316 

52,911 

8,924 

781 


3,616 

279,328 

164,445 

VIII 

1,514 

7,145 

157,162 

40,498 

8,410 

766 

6,124 

2,426 



•High . . IX 

1,124 

3,806 

86,212 

21,173 

2,611 

737 

3,066 

1,376 

120,093 

47,073 

X 

852 

2,808 

74,781 

17,183 

2,028 

701 

2,645 


102,147 

89,419 

XI 

802 

2,402 

60,160 

10,194 

111 

669 

66 

741 

76,134 

14,882 

XII 

1 

300 

10,632 

1,865 

1 

769 

17 

441 

38,616 

2,766 

Totals 

28,721 

262,607 

6,091,288 

2,460.837 

251,890 

9,814 

141,934 

146,167 

9,877,748 

7,121,382 










ic) 


Vnivertity and Inter- 











mediate Education. 











Intermediate classes— 











Ist year 

246 

856 

18,860 

3,642 

289 

268 


384 

24,643 

8,792 

2nd year . 

226 

748 

19,069 

3,966 

273 

242 

743 

322 

26,578 

8,029 

Degree classes— 











Ist year 


426 


1,686 


86 


168 


8,910 

2nd year 

67 

369 

9,458 


118 

89 

298 

167 

12,318 

4,566 

8rd year 

2 


404 

96 


1 

4 

3 


150 

Post-graduate classes— 











Istyear 

11 

87 

1,759 

289 

13 

80 

36 

25 

2,249 

480 

2Dd year 

8 

36 

1,412 

310 

2 

18 

42 

21 

1,849 

607 

Bssearch students , 

1 

16 

191 

43 


14 

8 

2 

270 

33 










{b)A{d) 


Totals 

689 

2,563 

58,942 

11,648 

740 

737 

2,129 

1,077 

79,646 

27,867 












No. of scholars in re- 

24,360 

266,170 

6,160,230 

2,461,986 

252,680 

10,551 

144,063 

147,234 

9,457,293 

7,148,699 

cognised institu- 
tions. 






















No. of scholars in un- 

6 

4,478 

148,837 

174,336 

190,694 

185 

6,841 

5,033 

581,309 

238,722 

recognised Institu- 






















Grand Totals . 

24,866 

269,648 

6,299,067 

2,686,320 

443,324 

10,786 

150,904 

168,167 

9,968,602 

7,387,421 


• Please draw two broad lines across the table Indicating the stages where the High and Middle Departments begin. (These lines 
could not bo drawn as there is no uniformity In the different provinces as to the stages where the High and Middle Departments begin). 

(o) Includes 5 students (one Hindu and four Muhammadans) iu the 4th year class in N.-W. F. Province. 

(6) Includes 4 Indian Christians, 928 Hindus and 143 Muhammadans In the Dnlted Provinces not shown in details. 

(c) Hxcludes classification of 88 pupils (78 Bindu8|and 10 Muhamuiadaus) in Assam reading purely classics and 4 students of St. 

Edmund's College which is classed as High School in the General Tables. 

(d) Excludes 170 scholars of one Oriental College in the Punjab and 58 scholars of the Ravenshaw College in Bihar and Orissa rea^g 
law only, also excludes 1,541 scholars reading in school stages in colleges in the Punjab; and includes 4 students of St.Edmund’s Coilegd' 
in Assam. 

(s) Bxdndes 9,B25, 60,644, and 81,263 persons not enumerated by religion in Burma and in the Administered Areas In Hyderabad 
and Central India igeney, rsspsetively, 




















XUD 


1V«B.— Race or Creed ot Female Schdart recdving General R di»c ation. 


£im)> 

peans Indian 


Total population 106,114 1,788,291 85,994,530 

School Education 
Classes, 

rlmary , . I 6,116 74,898 790,822 

II 2,622 26,002 2 60,476 

III 2,642 19,604 172,408 

IV 2,499 14,962 96,704 

V 2,817 10,077 50,220 

iddle . . VI 2,140 6,868 21,089 

VII 1,724 . 6,863 14,247 

VIII 1,205 3,830 6,802 

leh . . IX 902 1,618 8,523 

X 484 1,116 2,238 

XI 867 860 1,666 

XII 2 100 669 

Totals . 28,110 1 64,982 1,420,818 


Vnir>ertity and Inter- 
mediate Education. 

Intermediate classes— 
1st year 
2nd year 

Degree classes— 
let year 
2nd year 
8rd year 

Post-graduate classes- 
1st year 
2nd year 

Eesearch students . 

Totals 


cognised institu- 
tions. 

No. of scholars in un- 
recognised institu- 
tions. 


S,107 34,962 


Muham- 

madans. 

Buddhists. 

Parsis. 

4 

5 

6 

0 31,794,240 

6,425,088 

46,866 

424.814 

116,011 

1,271 

97,803 

28,460 

865 

47,083 

17,440 

967 

16,856 

9,438 

924 

8,098 

2.636 

828 

2,613 

1,789 

821 

1,687 

1,862 

630 

857 

642 

640 

486 

413 

420 

225 

220 

887 

49 

1 

260 

16 


265 

699,936 

177,646 

8,118 

65 

30 

102 

37 

30 

70 

25 

6 

36 

21 

11 

31 

1 

2 

6 

1 

•• 

7 



3 

150 

79 

255 

000,086 

177,726 

8,873 

79,990 

6,088 

114 

680,076 

183,813 

8,487 


No. of 
pupils 
Total. irom 
Kural 
Areas. 


46,365 1,418,143 4,027,124 181,598,880 


14,682 1,441,695 1,015,681 

6,063 426.946 288,896 

8,764 267,504 161,188 

2,564 146,630 73,066 

1,266 77,106 80.274 

666 86,497 10,028 

877 26,606 6,420 


29,982 28,716 2,462,758 1,584,988 


87 ib) 8,580 


1,060 (c) 120,021 220,496 


(а) Excludes classiflcation of 11 girls reading Commercial course and 24 girls reading Arabic only in Assam. 

(б) Szcludes 50 scholars reading in School Stages in Coilegei in the Punjab. 

(c) Bxcludes 165 scholars in tiie I^jab leceivtu vocational and special education Included undbr ** Tcohnicai and Industrial Schools ** 
iu Table V-B. 

^ Excludes 0,724, 41,401, and 24,166 persons not enumerated by religion hi Burma and in the Administered Areas In Hyderabad 
and Cratral India Agen< 7 , reepeettvety. 

x2 
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V»A.— R«m or Croed of Malo Scholars foccivug VocatMoal aad Special Ed wti on. 


— 

Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Buddhists. 

Farsis. 

SUihs. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. of 
pupils 
from 
Boral 
Areas. 


n 

B 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

School Education, 




■ 







Art Soboola . . 

8 

98 


280 

28 

24 

20 

18 

2.046 

664 

Law Sobooli . 



94 

19 

.. 

.. 

. , 

.. 

118 

66 

Medical Schools 

46 

168 

4.807 

724 

56 

2 

180 

22 

6,989 

2,884 

Normal and Training 
Schools. 

2 

2.769 

12.864 

8.720 

640 

5 

165 

85 

20,160 

14,794 

Efi^neering and 

Sunreying Schools. 

26 

42 

1.490 

160 

111 

18 

62 

IS 

1,026 

617 

Technical and Indus- 
trial Schools. 

283 

2,688 

11,666 

4,662 

67 

182 

421 

478 

20,886 

6,080 

Oommercial Schools . 

81 


8.615 

899 

284 

274 

54 


6,083 

413 

Agricultural Schools 

1 

146 

104 

88 



2 

■1 

483 

876 

Ecformatory Schools 

3 

74 

1,856 

661 

852 


10 

41 

2,496 

845 

Schools for Defectives 

80 

388 

641 

69 

14 

11 

8 

28 

1,184 

818 

Schools for Adults . 

1 

241 

20,625 

28,328 

836 

88 

1,102 

372 

46,093 

31,146 

Other Schools . • 

12 

360 

41,972 

76,801 

14,486 


894 

688 

184,168 

101.672 

Totals 

493 

7,207 


110,411 

16,268 

599 

2,877 

1,766 

289,912 

169,128 

Univernty and Inter- 
, mediate Education, 









1 


Law 

7 

106 

6,704 

1,085 

45 

46 

126 

149 

(0)7,267 

2,566 

Medicine 

77 

206 

8,008 

451 

17 

64 

77 

103 

' 4,077 

1,868 

Education 

32 

71 

846 

384 

. . 

1 

67 

6 

1,846 

406 

Engineering . 

28 

69 

1,662 

183 

9 

89 

77 

28 


70S 

Agriculture 

2 

27 

697 

161 

17 

6 

48 


872 

867 

Commerce 

1 

84 

1,808 

104 

2 

68 

16 


2,082 

806 

Forestry . 


10 

41 

12 

8 

.. 

.. 


66 

6 

Veterinary Science « 

1 

68 

274 

91 

2 


17 


488 

224 

Totals 

148 

564 

18,920 

2,421 

95 

208 

418 

I 

864 

18,128 

6A10 

Oeand Totals 

641 



112,832 

16,858 

807 

2.796 

2,119 

268,040 

166,688 


(d) I&dadoB 58 otQdentB of tbe lUToiuhsir Ck>neg« In Bihnr and Ortwa (tbown agalntt Arts dud 9eioitee In Tnbla n<A) Tending 
Law only. 

(») Btolvflei 168 itadanla not reading tlie UnlTonlty oonne in Biliar and omen. 
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V»B.— Race or Creed of Fnnale Sdidan reeeivuc Vocatioiial and Special Education. 


— 

Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Buddhists 

. Paisis. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. Of 
pupils 
from 
Rural 
Areas. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

n 

mm 

8 

0 

10 

School EduaUim, 









■ 


Medical Schools 

25 

405 

189 

41 

0 

1 

84 


716 

10 

Normal and Training 
Schools. 

256 

2,087 

2,544 

753 

827 

40 

171 


7,126 

1,588 

Technical and Indus- 

500 

2,706 

1,600 

276 

17 

3 

105 


(a) 5,874 

1,510 

trial Schools. 






Cotnineidal Schools . 

220 

43 

4 

3 

15 

27 

•• 


885 


Agrionltural Schools 

•• 

45 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



50 

50 

Schools for Adults . 


87 

013 

41 

18 

173 



1,204 

262 

Other Bdmols . 

84 

566 

2,546 

696 

616 

82 

121 


4,787 

1,602 

Totals 

1.060 

6,777 

7.806 

1,800 

897 

885 

481 

488 

i 

10,508 

4,085 

UnioonUujnd Inter- 
mediate Education, 











Medicine 

38 

78 

160 



20 

17 

18 

868 

86 

Education 

84 

80 

47 

16 

1 

2 


5 

244 

87 

Law 

•• 

5 

10 


2 

6 


•• 

28 

•• 

AgrloaUare 








• • 

•• 

•• 

Ckmuneroe 


•• 

•• 




•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Totals 

122 

172 

226 

87 

■ 

28 

17 

28 

680 

78 

Obakd Totals 

1,172 

6,040 

8,031 

1,846 

002 

868 

448 

511 

20,222 

5,008 


(a) Includes 165 scholars In unrecognised institutions in the Pnnjab. 
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VI«A.— Bleu Teadien. 



Trainkd Teachirs with the 

F0LL0WIN6 EDUCATIONAL 
QUALmCATIOKS. 

UNTRAINED TEA0BSR8. 

Total 

Trained 

Teach- 

ers. 

Total 

Grand 



Passed 

Metric 

Passed 

Passed 

liOwcr 

Possessing 
a degree. 

Possessing 
no degree. 

Un- 

trained 

Teach- 

ers. 

totals 

of 

Teach- 

ers. 


Degree 

or 

School 

Pinal. 

Middle 

School. 

Primary 

School. 

qualifi- 

cations. 

Certi- 

ficated. 

Un- 

certifi- 

cated. 

Certi- 

ficated. 

Un- 

certlfl- 

cated. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Class o» Institu- 
tions. 













Primary Schools. 













Government . 

0 

218 

1,269 

1,228 

16 

2 

7 

172 

209 

2,740 

480 

3,220 

liOCAl Board and 
Munloipal. 

81 

8,661 

59,740 

89,761 

219 

142 

316 

4,573 

33,849 

103,462 

88,380 i 

141,832 

Aided . 

42 

2,841 

34,618 

19,023 

629 

83 

233 

27,807 

73,770 

67,163 

101,398 

168,546 

Unaided . 

8 

84 

1,285 

436 

7 

2 

16 

3,420 

8,969 

1,816 

12,406 

14,221 

Totals 

135 

i 

6,794 

96,912 

60,448 

871 

229 

671 

36,472 

116,887 

165,160 

152,659 

817,819 

Middle Schoolt, 













Government . 

78 

424 

481 

13 

9 

7 

11 

86 

71 

1,005 

125 

1,180 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

402 

2,386 

20,392 

830 

161 

31 

186 

669 

3,347 

24,161 

4,238 

28,394 

Aided . 

283 

1,382 

4,140 

1,218 

252 

239 

404 

4,234 

4,734 

7,276 

9,701 

16,976 

Unaided . 

69 

224 

776 

31 

17 

40 

i 

138 

818 

2,093 

1,116 

3,089 

4,205 

Totals 

832 

4,416 

26,788 

2,092 

429 

317 

829 

5,767 

10,245 

33,567 

17,148 

60,705 

Oigh Schools. 













Government . 

2,616 

1,286 

826 

64 

166 

120 

360 

287 

684 

4,795 

1,401 

6,196 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

1,362 

1,488 

373 

02 

627 

i 133 

214 

165 

687 

3,802 

1,099 

4,901 

Aided . 

4,102 

3,617 

2,323 

409 

678 

2,227 

3,100 

3,899 

6,602 

11,129 

14,228 

26,357 

Unaided . 

323 

274 

587 

14 

11 

1,687 

1,451 

2,289 

2,841 

1,169 

7,768 

8,927 

Totals 

8,292 

6,615 

4,068 

639 

1,381 

4,167 

6,125 

6,140 

9,064 

20,886 

24,496 

46,381 

G&ANS TOTALS 

6,259 

17,825 

126,768 

63,079 

2,681 

4,718 

6,525 

47,869 

185,696 

219,602 

194,808 

418,006 
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VI«B.— Women TMclien. 


Traikbd Teaohebs with THS 

FOLLOWWO IDHCATIONAL 
QTTAimOATlONS. 


Passed 

A Matric Passed Passed Lower 
npirrftA Middle Primary quallfl- 

School School. School, cations. 
Final. 


Untrained Teachers. 


TAfAi Total Grand 

yn. total! 

Possessing Possessing trained of 

a degree. no degree. a each- jeach- Teaoh- 

*”• erf. ers. 

Certlfl. Certl- p??;,. 

ffttftd c«rtin- OertUi- 

cated. cated. 


4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Class of Institu- 
tions. 

Primary Schools, 

Government . . 1 92 392 306 


Local Board and 
Mnnioipal. 


241 3,485 4,994 62 


Aided ... 16 624 4,446 2,794 231 

Unaided ... 1 12 80 66 8 


Totals 

18 

969 

8,409 

8,160 

Middle Soho(^e. 





Government . . 

82 

93 

338 

99 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

14 

67 

307 

147 

Aided . 

95 

786 

1,417 

718 

Unaided . . . 

4 

25 

64 

6 

Totals . 

145 

961 

2,116 

964 


3 22 296 796 821 1»116 

2 13 386 4,730 3,772 6,180 18,902 

9 24 2,430 7,616 8,111 9,979 18,090 

1 3 265 784 173 1,048 1.216 

12 43 3,092 18,826 17,861 16,478 84,824 

4 16 11 282 667 812 879 

. 4 37 823 642 864 908 

40 64 806 1,229 3,124 1,628 4,762 

3 4 7 100 88 120 208 


Bigh Schools. 
Government . 


123 268 223 6 


Local Board and 9 21 26 43 4 . . 2 3 6 102 11 118 

Municipal . 

Aided ... 466 1,668 602 182 90 139 286 227 827 2,808 1,479 4,287 

Unaided ... 14 61 6 1 2 2 19 10 77 74 108 182 


Totals . 612 1,908 756 282 129 156 348 270 981 3,687 1,760 5,887 

Grand totals . 776 8,888 11,281 9,856 669 216 463 8,722 16,247 26,809 20,647 46,416 


286 

227 

827 

19 

10 

77 

348 

270 

981 

463 

8,722 

16,247 


4,821 

2,424 

6,746 

668 

162 

806 

102 

11 

118 

2,808 

1,479 

4,287 

74 

108 

182 

3,687 

1,760 

6,887 

i 

26,809 

20,647 

46,416 



lid 

TDr- Europtan Educalioii* 


Total Enr^an and Anglo-Indian population— 

m,4d0 

Female ..... 10&,114 


Percentage to European and Anglo*liidlan Population of thoee 
at school— 

Hales. Females. Total. 


26'90 21-82 


EXPBKPITPKK ¥R0U 



Expenditure on Buildings 
Includes Its. 29.599 
^nt by the Publlo 
works Department. 

“ Miscellaneous ” In- 
cludes the following 
main Items 

Soholaisblpe, Hostel 
ebaiges and other con- 
UifeBt charges. 


Inspection . 

03,044 

Buildings, etc. . 

2,86,169 

Miscellaneous 

9,87,856 

Totals 

12,67,068 

Grand Totals 

42,46,170 


98,044 

1,40,726 6,97,706 9,74,601 



! 5®^*^ District Board and Municipal Funds. 

(a) stipends paid In the Madras l*residency to European teachers deputed for training at Ohora Gall. 
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MALES. 


FEMALES. 



Numbxe Of 

Examinbis. 

Numbeh 

PaSSEI). 


Numeir of 
Examinkib . 

1 Number 

1 Passed. 

Examinations. 












1 


• 

iS 

Private. 

Total. 

Public.* 

£ 

Total. 

Public.* 

CS 

k- 

£ 

Total. 

u 

2 

£ 


Total. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 

DBGKXi Examinations. 

Art» and Sciitiee. 













D. IJtt. . 





.• 

- 







Ph. D. . - , 

il 

8 

10 

2 

4 

6 






.. 

D. Sc. 


7 

7 


6 


.. 





.. 

M. A. ... 

1,217 

528 

1,745 

918 

329 

1,247 

38 

18 

51 

20 

10 

80 

M. So. 

446 



346 

26 

372 

2 


2 

2 


2 

B. A. (Honours) . 

1,691 

63 

1,764 

1,156 

34 

1,190 


8 

111 

• 89 

m 

96 

B. Sc. (Honours) 

294 

21 

816 


9 

189 

6 


6 

6 

Hj 

6 

B. A. (Pass) 

9,297 

8,764 


4,818 

1,404 

6,222 

296 

182 

477 

221 

H 

808 

B. Sc. (Fms) . 

2,288 

271 

2,569 

1,428 

140 

1,568 

26 

6 

32 

28 

1 

27 

Laii. 













Master of Law . 

21 


40 

2 

2 

4 







Bachelor of I^aw . 

4,403 

212 

4,705 

2,665 

106 

2,771 

10 

8 

13 

9 

2 

11 

Meiieine. 













M. D. ... 

25 

3 

28 


3 

10 

3 


3 



.. 

M. B. B. 8. 

1.088 

4 


334 


334 

76 


76 

84 


84 

L. It S. . 

41 


41 

11 


n 

1 


1 




M. C. P. A 8. (Rrmhay) 













M. S. F. M. (Calcutta) . 

48 


48 

21 


21 







M.8. . . . . 

21 


21 

7 


7 







M. Ohetetrios 













B. Hyg. . 

10 


10 

4 


4 







I>.P.H. . 

25 


25 

20 


20 



i ** 




D. 0. ... 

8 


8 

8 


' 8 







B. Se. (Sanitary) 

1 


1 

1 


1 







D. T. H. (CalctttU) 

11 

27 

88 

11 

22 

88 








Hj., AppeMfnf iKNi ft neofakti Iftfttf tatto i. 
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VnL— Ezamiiutioii Rctultt— confJ. 



MALES. 

FEMALES. 


Number of 
Examiners. 

Number 

Passed. 

Number of 

EXAMINEES. 

Number 

Passed. 

Examinations. 

a 

.0 

£ 

Private. 

Total. 

c5 

a 

a 

£ 

1 

£ : 

3 

0 

H 

Public.* 

Private. 

Total. 

Public.* 

Private. 

5 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Droreb Examinations 
—•corud. 













Engineering.^ 













Bachelor of 0. E. 

245 

11 

256 

183 

6 

188 



.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Bachelor of E. E. 

106 

2 

108 

08 

1 

99 




.. 

.. 

.. 

Bachelor of M. E. 

47 

6 

62 

87 

1 

88 

. . 





.. 

Bachelor of Mining and 
Metaliurgy. 

12 

•• 

12 

10 


10 



•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

Education, 













B. E., B. T., <k L. T. . 

747 

132 

879 

575 

85 

660 

122 

22 

144 

85 

16 

lOO 

Commra. 













Master of Commerce , 

12 

12 

24 

10 

10 

20 

.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

, , 

Bachelor of Commerce 

397 

112 

609 

210 

52 

262 

1 


1 

1 


1 

Agriculture. 













Master of Agriculture . 

1 


1 

1 


1 


.. 

.. 


.. 

. , 

Bachelor of Agriculture 

275 

2 

277 

235 

2 

237 


•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

INTIBMBDIATF EXAMI* 
RATIONS. 













Intermediate In Arts . 

13,181 

2,585 

16,716 

7,219 

1,074 

8,293 

627 

306 

038 

438 

158 

696 

Intermediate In Science 

11,116 

8,612 

14,727 

6,467 

1,072 

6,539 

363 

173 

530 

187 

67 

244 

Licentiate of Civil Engi- 
neering. 

125 


126 

102 


102 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Licence, Diploma or Cer- 
tifloate in Teaching. 

2,420 

127 

2,566 

1,802 

84 

1,886 

601 

14 

515 

393 

9 

402 

Intermediate or Diploma 
in Commerce. 

807 

58 

865 

431 

34 

465 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Lloentiato of Agricul- 
ture. 

177 

4 

181 

148 

S 

151 

•• 

•• 


•• 


- 

Veterinary Examina- 
Mona. 

878 


878 

267 


267 



•• 

•• 

•• 



appearing from « reoogniBed insUtutlon. 

tlnoladiBg the Diploma Examination of jthe Thomason Civil Engineering College, Boorkee. 
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VnL— 'Euouaation Remlto— concU. 



MALES. 

FEMALES. 


NrMBIER OP 
Examinees. 

Number 

Passed. 

Number of 
Examinees. 

Number 

1 Passed. 

Examiuai Ions. 

• 

6 

1 

pH 

i 

> 

1 

H 

Public.* 

Private. 

Total. 

Public.* 

Private. 

TotaL 

• 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

o 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

B 


11 

12 

School ExAjrnrATioNa. 











1 


(o) On completion of 
Sigh School course. 













Matrloolation 

49,320 

6,685 

56,005 

29,989 

2,415 

32,404 

1,564 

1,062 

2,616 

1,017 

507 

1,014 

School Pinal, etc. 

30,086 

8,003 

38,089 

23,134 

5,012 

28,146 

1,129 

274 

1,403 

844 

134 

978 

Buropoan High School 

348 

3 

351 

197 


197 

193 

2 

195 

124 

1 

125 

Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate. 

694 

275 

969 

443 

48 

491 

874 

23 

897 

238 

7 

245 

{b) On completion of 
Middle School course. 













Cambridge Junior 

076 

7 

682 

431 

1 

432 

1 454 


467 

824 


824 

European Middle 

735 


785 

503 


503 

672 


572 

437 


437 

Anglo-Vernacular Middle 

86,308 

624 

80,932 

65,280 

170 

65,460 

6.526 

210 

6,736 

4,251 

98 

4,849 

VernaciUar Middle 

66,088 

10,422 

76,510 

43,573 

3,890 

47,403 

8,135 

2,041 

10,176 

4,800 

946 

5,886 

(c) On completion of 
Primarg course. 













Upper Primary . 

266,616 

2,413 

269,028 

' 202,618 

720 

203, .388 

28,242 

686 

28,927 

19,694 

340 

20.084 

Lower Primary . 

560,238 

448 

560,686 

430,941. 

871 

431,312 

94,385 

196 

94,580 

I 72,196 

127 

72,828 

{d) On completion of 
Vocational course. 













For teacher’s certifi- 
cates— 













r Vernacular, Higher 

6,646 

691 

7,337 

4,780 

305 

6,085 

2,498 

120 

2,018 

1,648 

76 

1,618 

(.Vernacular, Lower . 

7,210 

1,600 

8,819 

6,422 

846 

6,268 

1,318 

108 

1,426 

807 

63 

860 

At Art Schools . 

1,103 

81 

1,184 

729 

55 

784 

30 

20 

60 

20 

10 

80 

At Law Schools . 

38 


88 

31 


31 


.. 



.. 

.. 

At Medical Schools 

1,731 

682 

2,318 

855 

375 

1,230 

124 

18 

187 

84 

10 

04 

At Engineering Schoolsf 

631 

1,123 

1,754 

494 

479 

973 


2 

2 




At Technical and Indus- 
trial Schools. 

2,878 

1,778 

4,656 

2,877 

874 

3,251 

276 

473 

749 

191 

224 

415 

1 

At Cktmmercial Schools 

1,968 

6,143 

8,111 

1,066 

2,455 

3,521 

83 

36 

119 

46 

5 

1 61 

At Agricultural Schools 

128 


128 

123 

.. 

123 

•• ; 


.. 


** 

'* 

At other Schools 

7,820 

451 

8,280 

5,591 

260 

5,851 

12 i 

*• 

12 

12 


121 


tie., appearing from a recognised institntioQ. 
*Ineliiae Swvt^ Sdiooto. 
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lX*--St«tittict of ejuaitimial 




No. OF INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOLARS. 

TypOi ot iflStiitttluQB. 


OOVinNMINT. 

DJ8T8ICT BOABD. 

PMVATB. 

Total. 


Instltu* 

tlons. 

Scholars. 

Institu* 

tlons. 

ScholaiB. 

Institu* 

tlons. 

Seholars. 

Instltu* 

tlons. 

SoboUrs. 

1 

B 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I. Eeooonised Institutions. 










For AfoiM. 










Arts Colleges «... 


8 

678 

.. 

.. 

16 

4,290 

18 

4,868 

Professioiitl Colleges . 


4 

404 

.. 

.. 

.. 


4 

494 

High Schools . 


18 

4,606 

147 

41,011 

1,112 

224,677 

1,277 

271,194 

Middle Schools .... 


62 

6,600 

6,067 


3,000 

275,000 

8,208 

960,606 

Primary Schools 


1,894 

76,366 


8,840,208 

02,783 

8,608,660 

152,097 

6,926,817 

Training Schools 


262 

14,429 

46 

634 

84 

1,884 

842 

16,797 

Agrlcnltnral Schools . 


2 

30 

8 

166 

4 

101 

9 

886 

Schools tor adults 


8 

80 

888 

7,640 


42,667 

1,684 

60,806 

Other Schools , . • . 


83 

1,866 

8 

176 


85,512 

2,208 

87,063 

Total 


2,276 

108,666 




4,148,749 

166,792 

8,817,022 

ForJ^molsi, 










Arts Colleges .... 

Professional Colleges . 

High Schools .... 



181 

** 

1 

148 

'* 

11 

1,061 

18 

2,226 

Middle Schools .... 


8 

687 

61 


79 

8,624 

188 

18,811 

Primary Schools 


206 

12,102 

6,267 

206,428 

22,114 

606,422 

28,676 

918,042 

Training Schools 


60 

2,402 

1 

22 

48 

1,006 

109 

4,880 

Agricultural Schools 


.. 

.. 


.. 

1 

60 

1 

60 

Schools for adulti 


.. 

.. 

1 

26 

8 

68 

4 

98 

Oth^Sohoois .... 



28 



26 

1,460 

26 

1,492 

Total • 


276 

16,886 

6,811 

800,268 

22,281 

619,890 

28,867 

986,048 

OiAND Total yo& all Eeooqkisio 

iNSTlTUnONB. 

2,661 

118,040 

m 

4,869,086 

122,788 

4,768,189 

194,669 

9,262,065 

11. TJNBIOOGinSlD iNSmunONS. 






B 

B 



PorKalei .... 

. 






B 

26,001 

668,927 

Tot Vmtim .... 

• 



B 



B 

2,200 

69,062 

Total 

. 





HHB 


29,201 

687,990 

QUKB TOtAIi rot ALL iNtflTimONe 

• 



B 

B 

B 

B 

228,860 

9,200,066 
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brtitirtioiu b ninl anas. 


EXFWDITUIUB OH iKBUTUnOHS. 

No. or TBiOHlKS. 

From Government 

From District 

From other 

Total 

In 

Government 

Instittttiona. 

In District 
Board 

Institutions. 

In Frivate 

Total. 

Funds. 

Board Fonda. 

sources. 

expenditure. 

InaUtutkms. 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 





4,21,204 

85 

7,60,824 

11,81,668 

41 


201 

888 

7,84,903 

8,801 

1,20,682 

8.59,416 

78 


.. 

78 

26,47,007 

12,21,376 

88,64,007 

1,21,32,470 

256 

2,344 

12,788 

16,888 

72,42,282 

40,02,822 

49,54,686 

1,62,89,239 

252 

24,966 

15,762 

40,080 

2,67,71,876 

1,66,19,678 

93,09,813 

5,17,00,867 

2,641 

114,221 

142,202 

260,164 

26,04,205 

56,684 

1,08,265 

20,49,154 

858 

120 

208 

1,186 

18,140 

7,495 

14,574 


6 

5 

8 

10 

1,06,630 

40,242 

2,87,626 

3,96,498 

12 

116 

2,236 

2,864 

5,48,601 

1,03,484 

9,80,701 

16,82,876 

61 

0 

6,171 

6,241 

4,10,88,118 

2,11,64,206 

2.49,40.067 

8,71,82,391 

4.200 

141,781 

178,701 

824,611 

1,08,606 

86,199 

1,78,608 

A 

3,22,413 

11 

12 

128 

161 

1,26,901 

44,862 

1,03,879 

3,65,142 

32 

178 

484 

604 

28,16,277 

17,47,656 


58,85,732 

515 

10,241 

22,108 

82,064 

7,78,120 

1,100 

2,11,840 

0,85,560 

282 

1 

290 

678 

848 

.. 

.. 

348 

.. 

.♦ 

4 

4 

.. 

6 

601 

607 


1 

8 

4 

18,147 

2,586 

61,364 

77,097 

1 



91 

88,87,809 

18,31,408 

14,68,092 

71,36,899 

841 

10,433 

23,107 

84,471 

4,40,26,617 

2,29,86,614 

2,64,08,160 

0,43,10,290 

5,041 

152,214 

201,898 

860,168 


Explanatory noUi i — 

(1) Hgures for urban areas (i.e., municipal, cantonment, notified ai d small Iom n ci)mn)ltt< e areas) are exclude d from this table, 

(2) The expenditure on institutions includes expenditure on buildings and miBCcllancous charges incurred on the schools. 

(S) The total number d pupils from rural areas, who are under instruction, is sliown in tlie last column of Tables IV-A and B and 
V-A and B. 

(4) This taUe includes statistics relating to training tchooh, whether situated in urban or in rural areas, in which the majority of ths 
sttldenls are being trained for emplr^eDt in rural areas. It does not include the returns of training institutions locam 
tp mnl areasi Ui« majorl^ of the students ia which art trained for sc|kk>1s in urban areas* 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Educational Statistics of Aden. 

(i) General Summary of Edtmtional Institutions and Scholars, 1932-33. 


I PBECBNTAOE of SCHOLAIS TO P0PTJ1ATI05. 


Area in square miles 
Population— 

Hales 

Females 


82,345 Moles . 
19,188 Females 


Total . 61,478 


Eecognlzed Institutions. 

All Institutions. 

1982. 

1988. 

1982. 

1933. 

6-3 

4*7 

7-9 

7*2 

2*4 

21 

2*1 

2*1 

4-2 

3-8 

6-9 

6*8 


Institutions. 


Itecogniied Imtitulioiu. 


Increase 

1032. 1933. or 1932. 

decrease. 


Increase 

1988. or 

decrease. 


For Main, 

Arts Colleges . 

Professional Colleges . 

High Schools . 

Middle Schools . 

Primary Schools , 

Special Schools 


For FemaUs, 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges .... 

High Sphools 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools .... 

Special Schools' 

^ t Totals 

\ Unrteognized Irutituiiont. 

For Males: 

For Females 

ToUls 
Qbakp Totals 


—1 

425 

444 

+19 

—1 

1,137 

1,068 

—79 


.. 

38 

+88 

-2 

1,562 

1,540 

—22 
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* Includes both District Board and Monkipal Funds, 
t Incdndes expeoditore on bnUdiags. 
















